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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


> 


Mr. ARNOLD ForRsTER has been the victim of a 
rather cruel hoax, and unfortunately he has—we 
are sure in innocence, not in malice—made use of 
that hoax in order to influence public opinion 
unfairly in this country. During the Cirencester 
election he made a speech which was as strong and 
positive in its language as most of his speeches are. 
The chief point in it was a statement that he had 
heard of a gentleman in the South of Ireland who 
had “ received notice that protection would be with- 
drawn from him,” which meant “ that he must leave 
the country, or run the risk of being murdered with 
his wife and children.” On this harrowing incident 
Mr. ARNOLD ForsTER founded a strong indictment of 
Mr. Morey and the Irish Government. Mr. MORLEY 
wrote to know the name of the person whom he was 
accused of leaving to be murdered. Strange to say, 
the gentleman in question declined to allow his 
name to be given up to the Chief Secretary. 
Thereupon Mr. Moruey, with justifiable indig- 
nation, let Mr. ARNOLD FoRSTER know that he had 
been grossly imposed upon by his informant. Police 
protection had not been “withdrawn” from that 
person ; but it had been reduced from three con- 
stables to one, and this had been done, not by Mr. 
MorLeEy, but by his predecessor, MR. JACKSON, last 
July. In future, we may hope that Mr. ARNOLD 
FORSTER will test his “facts” before he submits them 
to the public, and will not be quite so ready to 
believe that every charge which he is asked (by 
gentlemen who do not venture to give their own 
names) to bring against the Irish Government is of 
necessity true. 





Mr. MORLEY is not the only person who has 
reason to complain of gross and almost wicked 
misrepresentation. The recent correspondence in 
the Times, in which Mr. Victor HorsLey and Miss 
CopBE have taken the leading part, serves to show 
with how scant a regard for truth agitators of 
a certain stamp are wont to advocate their 
cause. Miss CoBBE stands convicted upon evidence 
not to be gainsaid of having given to the 
world under her own name and authority certain 
statements which are the reverse of true. She 
has further been found guilty of having, when 
the untruthfulness of those statements has been 
clearly demonstrated, failed entirely to show an 
adequate sense of her wrong-doing, or to make 
any reparation to those whom she has so grossly 
injured. And yet she and her friends are filled 
with indignation because MR. Horsey has described 
her conduct in language which may be strong, but 
‘which is at least perfectly accurate. It is difficult 
to understand how disputants like Miss CoBBE are 
blind to the fact that by their mode of procedure they 
inflict grave injury upon the cause they have at 
heart. We publish on another page a letter from a 
correspondent on the subject which engages Miss 
CospBe's attention. It is free from the flagrant 
offending against truth which has characterised 
some of Miss CoBBE's writings; but if the writer 
had wished to make the cause of the anti-vivisec- 
tionists ridiculous, he could hardly have succeeded 
more completely than in his communication to us. 
The opponents of vivisection will clearly have to 
mend both their manners and their logic before they 
can hope to bring the world to their way of thinking. 





A CORRESPONDENT calls attention to the fact that 
a change has taken place in the ownership of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and that in future it will be 
antagonistic to the Government. We only note the 
incident here in order to draw attention to the fact 
that the three gentlemen chiefly concerned in the 
political and literary direction of the journal, when 
it was in the hands of a Liberal proprietor, volun- 
tarily retired from their positions rather than retain 
their connection with the Pall Mall Gazette after it 
had become one of the organs of the Opposition. 
There are so many foolish people who sneer at 
journalists as men without principle—mere hireling 
advocates, and so forth—that we should be wanting 
in our duty to our own profession if we failed to 
call attention to the signal refutation of these 
wretched calumnies which is afforded by the honour- 
able action of the late editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette and his colleagues. 





Or the Garter left vacant by the death of the 
DUKE OF SUTHERLAND there was only one possible 
recipient. As Foreign Secretary, LorD ROSEBERY 
commands confidence even among his strongest 
opponents, without thereby derogating in any 
degree from his own sound Liberalism. As Chair- 
man of the County Council, he has done as much 
as anyone to initiate the success of municipal 
self-government in London and make the pro- 
cedure of its administrative body an excellent 
example to the House of Commons. Among public 
speakers few have more sound common-sense; none 
are more amusing. Everyone will be glad that in 
this case the much-quoted saying about the Order 
has been so completely falsified. Yet one would 
think that in these days of democracy a mere 


| decoration—even if it is the Order of the Garter— 


can hardly add much dignity to that already 
possessed by a member of the British Cabinet. 





Tue deputation from the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society which waited on Lorp Ross- 
BERY on Thursday afternoon rested its case chiefly 
on the only arguments in favour of continuing the 
occupation of Uganda that can claim any serious 
consideration whatever. Almost every Englishman 
is somewhat of a Jingo at heart, and most are sub- 
ject, at least by training, to rushes of philanthropic 
feeling. The Chartered Company—acting, it has been 
strongly hinted, as the catspaw of the late Tory 
Government—and the “colonial men,” having 
managed to get England some way into a serious 
difficulty, are now setting to work to exploit 
that feeling by calling on the Ministry >the 
trustees, be it remembered, for the taxpayer— 
to protect the missionary work endangered by their 
own recklessness. The great mass of Englishmen 
will agree—at any rate, in the abstract—with Lorp 
ROSEBERY’S reply as to the claims of the cause for 
which our missionaries have suffered, and of the 
“continuity of moral policy” which will form the 
best claim of England to be remembered in history; 
and everybody must share the desire to cut off the 
slave trade at its roots, and prevent a sanguinary 
civil war leading to Mohammedan rule. But we can 
hardly suppose that the reply foreshadows anything 
but an eventual withdrawal, so managed as to leave 
as little prospect as possible of the dangers which 
the advocates of a forward policy allege will follow 
our retirement. 
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In view of the threatened agitation in which this 
instinctive philanthropy will combine with the hopes 
of the explorer, the aspirations of the exploration- 
company-promoter, and a desire to make things as 
unpleasant as possible for a Home Rule Ministry, we 
are entitled to ask the English public if they will 
seriously count the possible cost of a permanent 
occupation of Uganda. We do not mean merely the 
cost to themselves or the cost in money, but the 
cost in friction, in foreign complications, which must 
of necessity put back urgent domestic reforms—and, 
not improbably, in British blood. A railway, as we 
said last week, is out of the question, unless, indeed, 
as a political and strategic line; and the interest on it 
which the Government is asked to guarantee, would 
far exceed the suggested sum. Even then there can 
be little doubt that it must be made by slave labour. 
Are we prepared—supposing, for instance, that 
Mahdism should reach the lake region—to have 
another GORDON to rescue, and another and more 
disastrous relief expedition through a country even 
more impassable and absolutely deadly to troops ? 


Tue terrible shipwreck of the P. & O. Company’s 
steamship Bokhara in the Strait of Formosa is one 
of those disasters which even the resources of modern 
scientific shipbuilding are apparently powerless as 
yet to avert. The Bokhara, indeed, was nearly 
twenty years old; but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that, had she been the equal of the Himalaya 
or the Teutonic, her fate under the circumstances 
would have been different. The life of a steamship is 
in her stokehole ; and the typhoon which apparently 
drove her far out of her course raised a sea which 
swept the decks, destroyed the boats, carried away 
the engine-room skylights, and put out her fires. In 
a couple of hours she went ashore and sank. We 
must wait some weeks for detailed accounts of the 
disaster, which, unfortunately, has resulted in the 
loss of 125 lives—the number of passengers being 
unusually large for the season. The English officers 
and crew behaved admirably ; and even the native 
crew were this time above reproach. 


Tue new Argentine President has displayed a 
promptitude and energy which promise well for his 
administration. He came into office only on the 
12th of this month. Already he has constituted his 
Ministry, called together an extraordinary session of 
Congress, and actually opened the session. The new 
Ministers are all well spoken of. They are men 
of character and position, and the new Finance 
Minister is already engaged in drawing up a 
schedule of the assets and liabilities of the 
Government, preparatory to a proposal for a de- 
finitive settlement of the debt. Just before Dr. 
PELLEGRINI went out of office, his Finance Minister 
made proposals to Congress which would have re- 
sulted in a sweeping recnction of the interest. Of 
course, What he did in no way binds his successors, 
and many people seem to be trying to persuade them- 
selves that the new Administration will take a 
different view. But a considerable reduction in the 
interest seems inevitable. Perhaps, if the provinces 
and municipalities were compelled to repudiate 
altogether, and if, likewise, some kind of re-arrange- 
ment was arrived at with regard to the Cedulas, the 
National Government might after a while raise enough 
to pay the interest upon the national debt. But the 
supposed event is improbable, and the result ex- 
tremely doubtful. Furthermore, the National Gov- 
ernment is as clearly responsible for the national 
Cedulas as it is for the national bonds. 





Wuat the creditors should try to arrive at amongst 
themselves is some agreement as to whether there is 
to be a priority in the case of some loans over others, 
and whether the provincial debts are to be recog- 
nised by the National Government or not. 


If the 





foreign creditors do nothing, they may soon expect 
a proposal from the Argentine Government which may 
not be acceptable to many amongst them. Probably 
the Government will propose a permanent reduction 
of interest. From the Argentine point of view, that 
would be the most satisfactory. But the country will 
by-and-by emerge from its present distress, and will 
then be able to pay more. It would seem fair to all 
parties if there were to be a very material reduction 
in the interest on the debt for the present, the 
interest to be increased after a while, say two or 
three years, and further to be increased after 
another interval. In that way the relief given at 
once might be greater than the Government could 
honestly ask for, while the national creditors would 
ultimately get more than any Government would 
now promise to pay immediately. 


TuHE Russian Government just now is disturbing 
the City as well as diplomatists, for it has begun to 
withdraw gold from the Bank of England in very large 
amounts. So alsoare Austria, Germany, Egypt, and 
Brazil. Very properly, therefore, the directors of the 
Bank of England on Thursday raised their rate of dis- 
count from 2 per cent., at which it had stood for 
nearly six months, to 3 per cent. The rise is not likely 
to stop the Russian demand, but it will probably 
check the Austrian demand; and, at all events, it will 
attract gold from other quarters. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the Bank can carry rates in the 
open market up to its own level. If the gold with- 
drawals continue, the outside market will be scared, 
and there will be a general advance; if not, the 
outside market will fall away again. The silver 
market has been much less firm this week than last. 
The price, it is true, went up on Monday to 393d. 
per oz., but on Tuesday it fell to 39!d. per oz. On 
Wednesday and Thursday it recovered slightly. 
The fluctuations prove what has been so often stated 
in these columns—that those interested in the market 
are doing their utmost to raise quotations, and so 
bring back a little confidence, but that their efforts 
are bound to fail, and that it is extremely likely 
that before long there will be a further depreciation. 





Tae Stock Exchanges and Bourses have all been 
somewhat scared by the Russian withdrawals of gold. 
Some of our contemporaries are asking why operators 
are so much disturbed. The Bank of England can 
well afford, they say, what is likely to be taken from 
it, and a 3 per cent. rate is not injurious to any 
kind of business. But those who so argue forget 
that it is not the rise in the Bank rate which 
is disturbing markets, but the knowledge that 
the gold is being taken by Russia. If Russia 
wanted the metal for any peaceful purpose, 
there would be little anxiety; but nobody can 
see what peaceful purpose can be served by 
what Russia is doing. It is hardly likely at 
this season of the year that military operations 
will be begun, or even that anything will be 
done to frighten the world. But if the political 
prospect clouds over, it is only too probable that 
there will be a heavy fall upon the Continental 
Bourses, for all foreign Government bonds dealt in 
on those Bourses are at extravagantly high quota- 
tions. The inflaence of the gold withdrawals in 
London has been heightened by the unfavourable 
news from the Argentine Republic, where the 
revolt of another province is reported. The report 
must be received with caution. But it has affected 
the market for all that. The truth is that the 
recent speculation in Argentine securities was not 
justified; it is natural, therefore, that it should 
be quickly followed by a reaction. In the United 
States there is some recovery in trade, but nothing 
like as great as might reasonably have been ex- 
pected from two abundant harvests in succession, 
and Stock Exchange business is nearly as small as 
it is in London. Evidently the silver crisis is 
weighing upon every department of business, 
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TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 





\ l R. ASQUITH has done admirably in coming to 

a decision as to the right of public meeting 
in Trafalgar Square; and his success is accentuated 
by the vitriolic criticism of the Opposition press, 
which has been disappointed in its belief that the 
Home Secretary had only the horns of an unpleasant 
dilemma to choose from. We rejoice all the more 
heartily at the solution of the difficulty announced 
at the Home Office on Wednesday because it happens 
to be that which has all along been advocated in 
these pages. No sensible Radical has ever asked 
that a great centre of traffic like Trafalgar 
Square, a spot which comes much nearer than 
modern Boston does to the description of “ the Hub 
of the Universe,” should be treated in such a manner 
as to become a public nuisance. That it was a 
public nuisance in the summer and autumn of 1887 
when the daily “demonstrations” of the so-called 
Socialists of the East End took place at the foot of 
the Nelson Monument is not to be denied. Nobody 
with a grain of common sense in his nature has ever 
wished to see the state of things which prevailed 
then revived. No Radical has any special antipathy 
tothe owners of the Grand Hotel, the members of 
the Union Club, or the tradesmen whose shops con- 
front the National Gallery; and consequently no one 
desires that a grave injury should be inflicted upon 
these persons. But it has pleased the advocates of 
“law and order” to confuse an honest advocacy of 
the right of public meeting at a spot more con- 
venient for such a purpose than any other in London, 
with a demand that every kind of irregular assembly, 
without regard to its purpose, its character, or its 
bearing upon the interests of the people of London, 
should be tolerated indefinitely at the same place. 
These gentlemen are now apparently amazed at the 
moderation of the Radicals in accepting Mr. Asquith’s 
decision with satisfaction. Be itso. It only shows 
how little the so-called leaders of the Tory party in 
London understand the opinions and the characters 
of their opponents. 

Radicals will accept the concession made to 


them by Mr. Asquith with entire satisfaction. It” 


meets every just claim they have made, and puts 
an end to that deliberate attempt tosuppress popular 
demonstrations in the heart of London of which 
the late Government were guilty. Nor does the 
concession lose in value because it comes after 
a decision in the Courts of Law which estab- 
lished the fact that there was no technical right 
on the part of the public to meet in Trafalgar 
Square. When we come to legal decisions as to 
the respective rights of the Crown and the People, 
we find ourselves landed in a morass in which 
progress is impossible. The English king who in- 
quired as to the cost of closing Kensington Gardens 
had technical right on his side; but his law adviser 
happened to be a statesman as well as lawyer, and the 
dangerous experiment of enforcing a technicality in 
defiance of public sentiment was not attempted. 
Perhaps the Trafalgar Square question has never 
reached qnite so acute a stage as that of Kensington 
Gardens ; but it has at any rate been left for some 
years in a condition eminently unsatisfactory. The 
conduct of Mr. Matthews and his colleagues in 1887 
was neither honest nor courageous—though it was 
loudly applauded in the London press on the ground 
that it was both. What Tory Ministers did was 
to take advantage of the reasonable opposition of 
the community at large to the daily gatherings of 
disorderly persons in the Square, in order to put an 
end on a false pretext to the right of public meeting 
altogether. Of the manner in which that right was 
extinguished by Mr. Matthews, of the brutality with 











which the police acted, and the wanton provocation 
which was offered, not to the mob, but to 
orderly processions of law-abiding people who were 
seeking to test a question of right, it is im- 
possible to speak too severely. Those who were 
eye-witnesses of the shameful scene on that memor- 
able day can bear witness to the fact that it was the 
police who were the aggressors and the law-breakers, 
For our part we should have been glad if Mr. Asquith 
had accompanied his reply to the deputation on 
Wednesday with an announcement that the last of 
the men imprisoned for taking part in the proceed- 
ings of that day had been set at liberty. This step 
we trust will be taken before long. In the mean- 
time, weare glad that Mr. Asquith has discarded the 
false pretences on which his predecessor acted, and 
has put an end to the calumny which asserted that 
a public meeting of Englishmen in the heart of an 
English town must of necessity be a disorderly 
assembly. We have no desire to see many public 
meetings held in Trafalgar Square; but it is no small 
gain for English liberty that the right of holding 
meetings there should again have been recognised 
by the Ministers of the Crown and accepted by the 
representatives of the people. 








LAW AND ORDER AS SOME PEOPLE 
UNDERSTAND THEM. 





M* MORLEY is to be congratulated on his 
AVI. critics: they are surpassing themselves, They 
will soon bring home to the English people the utter 
absurdity of the claims made by the landlord party 
in Ireland. The Times continues its onslaught on 
the Evicted Tenants’ Commission. We have dealt 
already with its absurd objections to the terms of 
the reference. An inquiry into the origin of every 
eviction in Ireland during the last thirteen years 
would take years, would raise up angry memories on 
both sides, and would satisfy no one. An inquiry as to 
how a peaceful and honourable settlement can be best 
brought about will be over in a few months, will calm 
the contending parties, and will probably point out a 
solution of great social difficulties which will satisfy 
reasonable men of all parties. Nobody who is 
anxious for peace would prefer the former course to 
the latter; but then the Times is only anxious for 
peace when a Conservative Government is in office. 
Not content with complaining of the reference, it 
finds fault with the Commissioners. Mr. Justice 
Mathew, indeed, is too well known to Englishmen 
to be lightly swept aside. It is impossible to deny 
the capacity and impartiality of one of the best 
judges on the English bench. So the appoint- 
ment is condemned on the ground that the work 
of Royal Commissioner in Ireland is inconsistent 
with his duties as a judge. The Special Com- 
mission, we are told, perhaps rightly, is not a pre- 
cedent. But has the ingenious writer never heard 
of the Belfast Riots Commission of 1886? That 
Commission was appointed by Lord Londonderry, 
the Conservative Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. The 
President was Mr. Justice Day. It was doubtless 
considered that the best man to inquire into a 
dispute between Orangemen and Nationalist Catholics 
was an English Catholic who hated both. But it 
would be a poor compliment to Mr. Justice Day to 
suppose that he was appointed solely on account of 
his anim»sities ; he was chosen because he is a judge 
with a singular power of eliciting the truth. And 
so it is with Mr, Justice Mathew. We particularly 
admire Mr. Morley’s choice because Sir James 
Mathew is able to try a case quicker than any 
other living judge, and has never been known ta 
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stand any nonsense from anybody. For these 
reasons the Irish landlords probably think that he 
would be better employed elsewhere. 

The other members of the Commission are dis- 
missed by the Times with a sentence: no one of 
them “has the slightest claim to authority.” We 
are curious to know why. They are all men of 
weight, and they are none of them partisans. Mr. 
Redington is a Galway landlord, who was educated 
at Oxford, and has never been seen on a political 

latform. He has been a Commissioner of National 

ducation for the past six years, and has been a 
member of other Royal Commissions. Mr. Roche is 
among the most distinguished lawyers at the Irish 
Bar. He has also generally stood aloof from 
gpa being averse to awkward places. He was 
or some months a director of the Freeman’s 
Journal, but is said never to have attended a 
board meeting. Mr. Murrough O’Brien has been 
for seven years the chief official valuer under the Pur- 
chase Department of the Land Commission, and 
knows the value of land perhaps better than anyone 
in Ireland except Mr. Edmund Marphy, the fifth 
Commissioner, who has probably as much experience 
as an arbitrator as any man in the United Kingdom. 
He is a Conservative best known in the North. Four 
more impartial men, equipped for their task with all 
the requisite knowledge, could not be obtained. Yet 
this is the Commission which the Times advises the 
landlords to treat as if it were a negro court in 
the Southern States under the ban of the whites. 

Not merely does this advocate of law and order 
advise the landlords to decline to recognise the 
warrant of the Queen’s representative in Ireland, but 
it adds that they need‘not be afraid of the conse- 
quences. “The ordinary powers of calling for 
witnesses and documents with which the Commis- 
sion are invested must be inoperative except where 
persons choose to comply with the summons.” This 
is unfortunately true. Mr. Justice Day’s Commission 
was invested by special Act with the power of com- 
pelling witnesses to give evidence. The powers were 
not unnecessary. A Mr. MecMordie, representing the 
Shankill Road Orangemen, suggested that his clients 
would stay away if barristers were not allowed 
to cross-examine; to which Mr. Justice Day 
replied :—‘“I do think it is a pity that you sug- 
gested that if you retired none of the witnesses 
would attend. I can only say I hope your observ- 
ation will not mislead these witnesses, because, 
depend upon it, these witnesses will have to 
attend the Court.” It will be interesting to observe 
whether the Irish Unionists will only assist the 
Queen’s authority in those cases where they would be 
put in gaol if they did not. The Times, with pleasing 
recollections of Sir Richard Webster, suggests that 
if they do go they should be accompanied by counsel. 
This is a matter entirely in the discretion of the 
Commissioners. Mr. Justice Day refused at Belfast 
to hear counsel except as amici curie. The legal 
gentlemen thereupon left the Court in a body, and, 
though the Commission wasonly appointed on the 25th 
of September, all the 201 witnesses had been examined 
by the 25th of October. Whether or not counsel appear, 
we are confident that no lawyer living can unduly 
protract an inquiry before Mr. Justice Mathew, who 
(with or without counsel, and with or without the 
landlords) will carry the thing through. If the 
Times wished to render the Irish landlords hateful to 
the law-abiding English people, it could not do better 
than induce them to treat the Commission with con- 
tempt, and to show once again that they only love 
the law of their own making. 

We pass from the heavy father to the comic 
man—from the Times to Colonel Saunderson ; yet the 
spirit is still the same. The gallant gentleman 





wrote to say that the sub-sheriff of a western 
county, which he was careful not to name, had 
received a letter informing him he could only 
have police protection by daylight. The sub- 
sheriff had already been wounded jifteen times 
since 1887 in the discharge of his duty! This 
truly remarkable record was acquired under Mr. 
Balfour’s benign administration; but the sub- 
sheriff, fearing publicity more than bullets, never 
allowed any of these fifteen murderous attacks to be 
recorded in the newspapers. He had at last 
become alarmed. Under the new régime, “ the 
moment the shades have fallen in this western 
county Captain Moonlight is to reign supreme.” 
As the sub-sheriff with the fifteen scars wends his 
way homewards to the castellated structure which is 
his appropriate abode, though assassins are as thick 
as blackberries—and after so much practice they 
must surely now be better shots—no policeman may 
interfere. And in the morning, as Colonel Saunderson 
puts it in words which cannot be parodied, the police 
‘would have to stand by inactive and listen to the 
expiring groans of the unfortunate sub-sheriff with- 
out being allowed to raise a hand in his defence.” 
It might have been thought that no reply was neces- 
sary to so absurd a story. But Mr. Morley has done 
well to show what the rule really is and what the 
landlords really object to. The rule (an old one) 
prevents the police trom giving protection to a sheriff 
who is levying civil process between sunset and 
sunrise. It may be news to many Englishmen to 
learn that any sheriff would think of doing so. 
Distress between sunset and sunrise is illegal 
by the Common Law. So long ago as the time of 
Edward III. it was thought that landlords should 
cease their ravening by night. A similar rule is 
applied to evictions by an Irish Act of 1848, and 
by another Act it is made a misdemeanour to take 
cattle and goods at night under any civil decree. 
So that what Colonel Saunderson objects to is that 
the sub-sheriff should be refused protection while 
in the act of committing a misdemeanour. This is 
really too much even from Colonel Saunderson. 
The burglars will soon be asking the police to hold 
the ladder for them in Eaton Square. 

But would it be vulgar to say that Mr. Arnold 
Forster takes the cake? Mr. T. W. Russell and he 
are both British-born, but they are the bitterest pills 
in the Ulster pharmacoperia. Ipsis hibernis hibernwres 
is a maxim of general application. The measles, 
which does little harm to British children, are fatal 
to races whose ancestors have not been accustomed 
to the malady. So it is with the acerbity of Belfast. 
Belfast men prosper in spite of it; but it has quite 
killed poor Mr. Arnold Forster. Mr. Forster has a 
correspondent, The correspondent has for many years 
been in the enjoyment of protection from three police- 
men. The late Government ordered that for the future 
one policeman would be enough. At this the cor- 
respondent was displeased. Members of the con- 
stabulary are handy men about the house. The 
Government makes a liberal allowance for their 
maintenance—it is, indeed, the only way in which an 
Irish gentleman in reduced circumstances can take 
in lodgers without losing caste. So Mr. Forster’s 
correspondent wrote to the Castle and complained. 
Mr. Morley told him the order was made by Mr. 
Jackson. The correspondent wrote to Mr. Forster 
saying that “the present Government before they 
are a month in office practically say to me, ‘ you must 
leave the country or endanger not only your own 
life, but also the lives of your wife and children.’ ” 
Mr. Forster used this statement at Cirencester, 
with oratorical improvements. He also used it in 
the columns of a contemporary prone to every form 
of exaggeration. Mr. Morley wrote to Mr. Forster 
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to ask the name of his friend who was in such 
terrible peril. The correspondent desired Mr. Forster 
not to mention his name, even in official confidence. 
We do not wonder. But surely such an incident 
must set even Mr. Forster thinking as to whether 
his friends in Ireland are quite the innocent, truthful, 
law-abiding people he imagines. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S LATEST. 


HERE is no objection to anyone, Mr. Chamber- 
lain not excepted, publishing an “ unauthorised 
programme,” always provided it be understood that 
it is strictly unauthorised. The outfit of a public 
man is nowadays scarcely complete without some- 
thing which he or his admirers are pleased to call 
his programme. Mr. Tappertit had his, which he, 
“the ’Prentice’s Glory,” addressed to the prentice 
boys met in secret session. Mr. Tappertit cried 
“ Forward! ’’—why should not Mr. Chamberlain? 
We shall read Mr. Chamberlain’s article, when 
it sees the light, with interest, and his friends 
may heap upon it praise, always provided they do 
not forget that it is in every sense an ‘“un- 
authorised scheme,” expressing the opinions of 
himself and a few others, but indicative of nothing 
else. 

Taken one by one, the articles of the so-called 
programme are unobjectionable. It is fair to press 
the claims of a pension system or an Hight Hours 
Bill, to argue for a change in the licensing system, 
and to contend that the present law of employers’ 
liability is lame and halting. But to tell working 
men that this miscellaneous bundle of proposals, 
picked up here and there, is a statement of their 
reasonable demands, is to show that one cannot 
with impunity be out of touch with those in whose 
name one professes to speak. He has made the 
old mistake—one into which no acuteness can, 
it seems, save him from falling. He has looked 
around him, and sought to see what things were 
of good account and in a fair way to win, and 


he has graciously said that he will stand by them | 


when they were in no danger of falling. There 
were dark times with some of the measures to which 
he extends his patronage. We remember Canon 
Blackley crying as a voice in the wilderness in 
regard to pensions for the poor, few having a 
friendly word for his scheme, and those few not 
including Mr. Chamberlain. He is for an eight 
hours day for miners, subject to local option; 
and it costs nothing nowadays to proclaim one- 
self on the side of a cause so popular. Why did 
he not speak clearly when it was the fashion to 
say that an Hight Hours Bill was an anachronism 
and an economic impossibility? There are aspects 
of the Labour Question as to which we should gladly 
have a programme constructed by an acute states- 
man looking for no early returns for his labours, 
and willing to risk unpopularity; and we will 
point Mr. Chamberlain to work which awaits 
anyone with higher ambition than that of reaping 
where others have sown. In all probability the 
relations between employers and employed cannot 
be what they ought to be—there can be no return 
of durable peace—until both have learned to treat 
as improper what both in their dealings with each 
other now esteem legitimate. Capital must be 
“moralised”; so must Labour; and it would be 
good work—though thankless for the moment—to 
endeavour to bring about this result by practicable 
means, and to reduce to system the confused and dis- 
cordant suggestions of men who donot understand, and 
rarely listen to, each other. This is Mr. Chamberlain’s 





great mistake. He who has made a_ veritable 
Sedan of his political fortunes has aspired to be a 
safe politician—to invest only in political securities 
certain to pay high dividends. He has gone in for 
quick returns and high profits in politics; all this 
prudence has proved so shortsighted. And yet, to all 
appearance, it is still an enigma to him why his 
programmes have again and again made shipwreck. 

We will apply one test to his latest. Measures 
dealing with all the matters mentioned by Mr. 
Chamberlain will be introduced in due time by the 
Liberal Government. Will he do his best to support 
them? Will he reprove his political associates if 
they seek to fasten upon some superficial cir- 
cumstance and endeavour to mutilate what is 
offered? Will he do the very opposite of that 
which we know to be the Liberal Unionist cue? This 
is the rub. These questions show the impossibility 
and vanity of a programme coming from Mr. Cham- 
berlain. Let him give the world a programme 
of reaction; let him show how old forms of speech 
can be retained after the old sense has gone out of 
them. These will be real programmes, even if 
“unauthorised.” But to attempt to speak of the 
interests of a class with whom he must-more and 
more be brought in conflict is out of the question. 
Mr. Burns and Mr. Mann are likely to put such a 
Labour Programme in the same pigeon-hole with, say, 
the Duke of Westminster’s plan of land reform or Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s latest suggestions as to Labour. 
The latter, too, has his Labour Programme, consisting 
of onearticle—trust in “the generous mind of theTory 
party,” which is sure to treat Labour in a liberal and 
unprejudiced spirit. Can there be a doubt, if Mr. 
Chamberlain’s friends were again in power, which 
programme would be preferred: that which he 
sketches, or the vague non-committal policy which 
Lord Randolph Churchill deseribes in his recent 
letter? Political effacement has its privileges—one 
being the right to issue freely and without responsi- 
bility any number of “ unauthorised” programmes ; 
and perhaps, as the sense of that effacement deepens, 
their number may be expected to increase. 








THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AS 
CONTRACTOR. 





HE London County Council has decided to 

make an interesting experiment. ‘The works 
in connection with the Blackwall Tunnel have 
caused the dishousing of a number of families, and 
it is the statutory duty of the Council to rehouse 
them. In the ordinary course of things this would 
have been carried out through a contractor selected 
by the Council after public tender. For a fixed 
sum to be paid to him by the Council he would 
have undertaken to provide the dwellings required, 
and the Council would have had no further care 
than to supervise the work as it went on, and 
to see that the contractor kept to his con- 
tract. In the Blackwall case the tenders have 
been found unsatisfactory. The lowest exceeded by 
more than £5,000 the estimate of the cost made by 
the Council’s owa architect. The Bridges Com- 
mittee, which considered the tenders, came to the 
conclusion that it would be more economical if the 
Council itself were to erect the buildings. By so 
doing, said the Committee—with some exaggeration, 
we think—it would save the amount of the con- 
tractor’s profits and also the expense of super- 
vision. They therefore recommended “that the 
Council do erect the artisans’ dwellings to be con- 
structed in connection with the Blackwall Tunnel 
without the intervention of a contractor.” On 
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Tuesday last the matter came before the Council, 
and after a very one-sided debate, in which the 
Moderates showed no real fight, the recommendation 
of the Committee was adopted by a majority of 
nearly three to one. It was carried a step further. 
The Council agreed to add to the Committee’s 
particular recommendation an instruction to the 
General Purposes Committee “to consider and re- 
port on the best manner in which works can in 


future be carried out, and to make proposals as 
to the necessary organisation and staff.” That, in 
effect, means the creation of a permanent Works 


Department of the Council. 

Sir John Lubbock, who is a man of ability spoilt 
by the absence of intellectual pluck, tried to frighten 
the Council by a picture of what would happen if it 
undertook to supply London with meat. We have a 
firm distrust of the thin-end-of-the-wedge argument. 
Like the argument from analogy, it is invariably a 
feeble evasion of the point at issue. The London 
County Covrncil has no intention of taking a stall in 
Smithfield Market ; it is going to erect artisans’ dwell- 
ings in Yabsley Street. Very likely in the future it 
will do more in the same direction if this experiment 
succeeds, and in projecting a permanent Works De- 
partment it means to be ready to deal promptly with 
all similar cases. It has already had some favourable 
experience. It has just received the report of the 
annual work, done by itself, of repairing, painting, 
and cleaning its offices; and the work has cost about 
£54 less than the estimate. Mr. Burns, in a vigorous 
speech which appears to have produced much effect, 
mentioned several cases of economy resulting from 
direct action. In one case he says that £490 had 
been saved on a job of £1,315 by the Council 
carrying out the work themselves. In another, 
he says the Parks and Open Spaces Committee 
had spent £5,000 where no contractor would have 
undertaken the work for less than £6,000. And 
by way of contrast he reminded the Council 
that in four important contracts they had paid over 
£3,000 in supervision. We do not know the details 
of those cases; but Mr. Burns was not challenged 
on them, and we do not any inherent im- 
probability in the statement that the Council has 
already tried the experiment of doing work for itself, 
and found the experiment successful. How it will 
fare in a building scheme has now to be seen. If it 
succeeds in Yabsley Street, a larger field is ready 
for it. The Council has just received from its Par- 
liamentary Committee the report on the new street 
from Holborn to the Strand, which, if Londoners 
have pride in their great city, should be one of 
many improvements which the next generation will 
see and by which they will benefit. With commend- 
able caution, the Council has already determined that 
unless an equitable division of the cost of the improve- 
ment is made between the owners of ground values 
and the occupiers, the scheme shall not further be 
proceeded with. That is in the hands of Parliament, 
whose hands are full of many other things. Subject 
to this question, the Parliamentary Committee have 
had to decide between two rival schemes for the 
new street; and for reasons which seem to us con- 
vineing, they have chosen the one which, while it 
will cost less, will cover a larger area. It will 
cause the displacement of a great number of 
insauitary aucline, and will thus compel the 
Council to undertake a large scheme of re-housing. 
The Committee have boldly faced the problem. They 
have gone so far as to say that if a suburb be selected 
for the new dwellings, the Council will be bound to 
procure free transit by train or tram from the place 
selected to within, say, 500 yards of the new street 
for every person displaced while he continues to 
occupy the new tenement to which he has been 


see 





removed. It is a large scheme, raising a host 


of interesting questions. When it comes to be 
undertaken the Council will have before them 
the results of the Blackwall experiment. If that 


experiment succeeds, that is to say, if the Council 
shows that it can in such matters do without 
contractors, then assuredly it will be repeated. 
Herein lies the chief interest of the vote of last 
Tuesday. 

A hostile and Tory critic has said that the 
Council has adopted a recommendation, which, if it 
be logically followed out, will carry them far. But 
there is no logic in doing the same thing in all cir- 
cumstances, and there is no reason why the Council 
should be carried further than the public advantage 
takes them. Where experience shows the middle- 
man to be useful, there he will remain. In many 
directions undoubtedly there is a tendency, at which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer shudders, towards municipalisa- 
tion. We believe that an association which is even 
now forming under the guidance of Mr. Tom Mann 
contemplates the more or less complete municipalisa- 
tion of the docks, the supply of water and of light, the 
tramways, and the hospitals. Other municipalities 
have assumed such functions, and are performing 
them economically and efficiently, and London is 
sure to follow their example. Even in private under- 
takings a similar process of extension is going on. 
There is no use in making up our minds beforehand 
how far we shall go along this line. In these matters 
we must take short views of life. But we need not be 
scared by the old warning, for which certainly there 
was and is ample reason, against the wastefulness and 
inefficiency of State work, for the State and the Muni- 
cipality differ very widely. The latter is subjected to 
a much closer criticism. Its failures may not affect 
us more deeply, but they affect us more nearly. And 
the London ratepayer may be trusted to see that his 
Council does not rush him into unconsidered and 
costly follies. He will watch closely the Blackwall 
experiment. Unless the Council proves that it can, 
without increase of expense or loss of efficiency, 
dispense with contractors, he will take good care 
thatthe experiment is not repeated elsewhere. The 
trial will be an infinitely better guide to us than any 
general principles, and therefore we welcome it. 





THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN 
SUCCESSOR to Lord Roberts must shortly be 

d chosen, and no more important appointment 
will be made by the present Cabinet. The qualifica- 
tions required for the post are rare; but they are at 
least clearly defined. The Russian outposts are 
rapidly and inevitably approaching the frontiers of 
India; so much the more essential have become 
knowledge and experience in handling the warlike 
tribesmen who may guard or betray these frontiers. 
Intricate questions of tribal politics have thus ac- 
quired a new significance. At the same time, great 
changes are in progress in the native army, the less 
efficient units being gradually weeded out and re- 
placed by men drawn from the fighting races of 
India—men who could be placed in line to meet a 
European enemy. To carry out this conversion is a 
difficult and delicate task, requiring a long familiarity 
with the country and its many peoples. Special 
knowledge is the more necessary, since the Viceroy’s 
Council is at the present moment exceptionally weak 
in experience of frontier affairs. The two civilian 


INDIA. 


members hail from Madras and Bombay, while the 
military member, for the first time in the history of 
Indian administraticn, has been recently imported 
home army. 


from the Finally, in the East, 
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personality counts to an extent which we easily fail 
to realise. The ideal commander-in-chief must be a 
personage—not a mere name—to the native army of 
India ; he must know the language and understand 
the ways of thought of the troops. 

That the appointment should be made solely 
with regard to the interests of India, and that the 
views of the Viceroy should carry full weight, would 
appear to be elementary propositions requiring no 
defence. The sacrificing of the interests of India to 
the personal exigencies of the Horse Guards is, how- 
ever, by no means unknown. The appointment is 
probably the greatest prize which falls to the large 
generals’ list, and the temptations to manipulate it 
with an eye to comfortable re-arrangements in high 
offices at home are necessarily considerable. Already 
the military press has discussed the probabilities 
with a characteristic cynicism, all the more striking 
because wholly unconscious. Considerations of fit- 
ness, based on special knowledge and special 
qualifications, do not appear to enter into the specula- 
tions of the writers who are assumed to represent 
what are called “military circles.” Experience of 
selection as sometimes applied in the British army 
probably accounts for much obliquity of vision. Thus 
the choice of an officer, who, however distinguished, 
has never seen India for thirty-two years, and whose 
only recollections of that country date back almost 
to boyhood, seems a natural proceeding to these 
mentors. To them it is alla mere question of names 
and decorations. They would probably be prepared 
to nominate as traffic manager of the Great Northern 
Railway an individual who had once served that 
company in a subordinate capacity, but had never 
travelled on any railway since 1560, provided that he 
had subsequently attained eminence on the London 
School Board. The public in such a case might not 
unreasonably object; as doubtless, if the national 
importance of the Indian appointment were realised, 
the selection of an officer ignorant of that country 
would be deeply resented. 

Of the few possible successors to Lord Roberts one 
stands pre-eminent. Major-General SirG. White has 
not merely served a long apprenticeship in India, but 


possesses every qualification that experience and dis- , 


tinguished service can give. Regimental service is 
somewhat rare in the modern military hierarchy, but 
Sir G. White won his Victoria Cross when serving 
with his gallant regiment, the 92nd Highlanders, in 
the Afghan campaign, where he achieved the reputa- 
tion of a dashing leader of troops. As general com- 
manding in Burmah during the operations from 
1886 to 1890, he displayed ability of a high order. 
The command comprised about 30,000 men, chosen 
from all parts of the Indian army, and acting over 
a country as large as France. At one period no less 
than one hundred different columns were controlled 
and directed by the general, under exceptional diffi- 
culties of climate and transport. Since that date, 
Sir G. White has held with conspicuous success the 
important command on the Beluchistan frontier, 
where, in conjunction with the late Sir R. Sandeman, 
he has brought a great tract of wild country under 
control. There is not one of his possible rivals 
who has a record comparable to this, or who has 
ever commanded so large a force. 

That Sir G. White does not hold higher rank is 
due solely to the grudging recognition of his great 
services meted out by the Horse Guards, which has 
promoted officers with none of his claims. As, how- 
ever, the post of adjutant-general of the army has 
been conferred upon a younger major-general trans- 
lated at a bound to the acting rank of full general, 
the plea of want of seniority can scarcely be raised. 
As futile is the objection that Sir G. White can 
afford to wait five years for the appointment which is 





his by every right. The country needs the services 
of men in their prime. ‘“ The choice,” wrote Scharn- 
horst, the regenerator of the Prussian army, “ ought 
to be based ... on services to be rendered,” and 
the modern doctrine of the claims of mere age is 
refuted by the whole teaching of history. If the 
most important military post in the Empire is not 
now conferred upon an officer whose special ex- 
perience and qualifications are absolutely unrivalled, 
the principle of selection wil! be degraded to a 
farce. 








NEW LOANS AND RUMOURS OF LOANS. 





HIS week two foreign Governments have appeared 

as borrowers in the London Money Market. In 
the course of a couple of months it is expected that 
an Austro-Hungarian loan will also be brought out 
here, as well as in Berlin and Vienna, ani there are 
rumours that two syndicates of French and German 
bankers have been offering the Russian Government 
terms, which, however, have not been accepted. All 
this affords evidence that the great financial houses 
at home and abroad are ready to begin again supply- 
ing the public with new issues as soon as the public 
shows any disposition to take them. And we have no 
doubt that, if these two loans succeed, a multitude 
of other enterprises will likewise make their 
appearance, for it is notorious to all who 
are well acquainted with what is going on 
in the City that an immense number of loans and 
companies are already arranged, and the promoters 
are only waiting for a sign that the public is once 
more willing to invest freely. But we doubt very 
much whether the public has yet forgotten the 
lessons of two or three years ago. For a little 
while there may be some new issues, and there 
may be a continuance of the more active business 
upon the Stock Exchange; but the time will not be 
very long, for some kind of settlement regarding 
silver must be arrived at before confidence com- 
pletely revives. 

The two loans brought‘ out this week call for 
little comment. Persia appears for the first time a 
borrower in our market, although we have had three 
Persian companies already brought out ; indeed, it is 
said that it is the inability of the Shah to make good 
the concessions he granted to one of those companies 
which has favoured the British public with the present 
loan. If that be so, it is a very good reason why 
the investor should keep altogether aloof from it. 
A little time ago it was reported that the Czar 
was willing to lend the Shah half a million sterling 
to enable him to satisfy the Tobacco concessionaires. 
A great outcry was made in this country thereupon, 
and it is asserted that Lord Salisbury’s Government 
interfered, induced the Shah to refuse the Russian 
loan and to negotiate for the present British issue, 
If the facts really are so, no doubt those who were 
so anxious to strengthen British influence in 
Persia will now make good their professioms b 
subscribing largely. But the ordinary investor will 
be well advised to leave to them the patriotic 
task of upholding British influence in the East. The 
Chilian loan is altogether different. The existing 
Chilian debt is not large. Chili has always kept 
faith with her creditors. She is not now asking for 
an excessive amount, and the interest offered is 
attractive. Of course, the investor will do well to 
bear in mind how short a time ago it is since the 
country was torn by civil war. But, however serious 
may have been the losses in that conflict, and how- 
ever uncertain may be the political future, it would 
be absurd to compare a barbarous country like Persia 
with a civilised republic like Chili. In one sense 
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the Chilian loan is intended to defray part 
of the cost of the civil war, and, oddly enough, not 
that incurred by the existing Government, but by 
the dead President. But it is only because he 
defrayed part of his expenditure by compelling 
the banks to make a forced loan to him, the advance 
being in the form of inconvertible notes. The new 
Government wants to call in and cancel these notes, 
and to do so effectually it has decided to obtain gold 
in London. The decision is wise from the Chilian 
point of view, though one of its results will be to in- 
crease the drain of gold from London just now, and 
so to help to raise rates in the London money 
market. 

It has been known since the spring that an 
Austro-Hungarian gold loan for about twenty 
millions sterling was impending. How soon it will 
be brought out is not yet settled, but it will certainly 
not be postponed for very long. The Austro-Hun- 
garian Government declares that its sole object is to 
resume specie payments, and so put the money of 
the Dual Monarchy upon a sound basis. The world, 


however, is so uncharitable as to scoff at the declara- | 


tion. The scoffers point out that silver would be a 
far cheaper standard of value than gold, and would, 
besides, better suit the economic development of 
Austria-Hungary. But, they add, silver would 
not be an efficient war treasure, and just now 
all the great military Governments are amassing 
formidable war treasures. Therefore, the world per- 
sistsin believingthat thecomingloan isreally intended 
to provide Austria-Hungary with such an amount of 
gold that if war were suddenly to break out she 
would be able to mobilise and to act quickly. Every- 
body knows how immenseare the gold treasures held by 
France,Germany,and Russia. Hitherto Austria-Hun- 
gary has been without such a reserve. Now, if she 
can accumulate twenty or thirty millions sterling in 
gold, her position will be completely altered. It 
may be predicted with reasonable confidence that 
there will be few subscribers to the coming loan in 
this country, while it is almost certain that there will 
be none in France. The success of the loan, there- 
fore, will depend upon Germany and Holland. 
Coming, in the last place, to the rumoured 
Russian loan, it has been asserted and contradicted, 
re-asserted and contradicted once more, that the 
Russian Finance Minister has been negotiating for a 
new 4 per cent. loan, of the nominal amount of 20 
millionssterling. Itiscertain that syndicates of bankers 
have communicated with the Finance Minister on 
the subject, but up to the present, at all events, no 
agreement has been arrived at. Russia does not need 
a war treasure. For years she has been accumu- 
lating gold, and, though her people for fifteen or 
sixteen months have been dying of famine, famine- 
fever, and cholera, her Government has gone on 
doggedly pursuing the same policy. Gold every now 
and then is taken from Berlin, Paris, and London, 
and locked up in the Treasury vaults at St. Peters- 
burg. If we may accept the returns of the Imperial 
Bank of Russia as absolutely trustworthy, reckoning 
the gold held abroad by the agents of the Russian 
Government, that Government at present possesses 
over seventy millions sterling of the metal. Why,then, 
it may be asked, does it think of borrowing more ? 
The Imperial Bank of Russia holds more gold eventhan 
the Bank of France, and it holds nearly twice as much 
as any other bank in the world. The answer is, first, 
that if war were to break out it would be extremely 
difficult for Russia to borrow on any terms. Secondly, 
that mobilisation and the transport of troops are 
costlier and slower in Russia than elsewhere. 
And thirdly, that the famine has very disastrously 
affected the finances of Russia. In the first half of 
the present year the revenue fell off nearly three- 








quarters of a million sterling, compared with the first 
half of last year, while the expenditure increased 
nearly nine millions sterling. There is little prospect 
of much improvement in the second half of the year, 
owing to another bad harvest, to the great drought 
throughout the south, and to famine-fever, cholera, 
and cattle-disease. The relief expenditure will conse- 
quently have to be enormous, and may continue 
next year, and even the year after. The expenditure at 
home, no doubt, may be defrayed by issuing paper, 
but abroad every purchase has to be paid for in gold 
or the equivalent of gold; and a second bad harvest 
threatens to disable Russia once more from exporting 
largely. Therefore, it would seem inevitable that she 
must borrow if she is to fulfil her foreign obligations, 
and if, at the same time, she is to part with none of 
the gold she has so patiently and so cleverly accumu- 
lated as a war treasure. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

TV\HE week opened with two or three alarming 
incidents, but the event has in each case falsified 
apprehension. The illness of the little King of Spain 
a “gastric derangement,” due to over-fatigue at 
the fétes at Huelva—seemed at one time likely to be 
dangerous in view of his delicacy of constitution, 
and reminded politicians that upon his death Spain 
might possibly drift within a measurable distance at 
least of civil war. Fortunately, however, he is rapidly 
recovering. The diplomatic rupture between Greece 
and Roumania appears to have no significance, 
unless it be that Greece is glad of an excuse 
to effect economy in its diplomatic service. The 
Greek schools in Bulgaria have been reopened and a 
satisfactory arrangement has been made between 
the Porte and the Greek Patriarch as to the exist- 
ing and future Greek schools in Turkey. Count 
Kalnoky—a propos of the Budget of Foreign Affairs 
has renewed his assurances to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Delegations as to the satisfactory prospect of 
peace in Europe and the pacific intentions of the Dual 
Monarchy. Across the Atlantic, the “ dedicatory 
ceremonies” of the World’s Fair at Chicago are in 
full progress as we go to press. The cholera is almost 
extinct in Hamburg and Marseilles; it lingers on 
still in Buda-Pesth, and still occurs sporadically, it 
would seem, among the river-population of Germany 
and Holland, and on the eastern frontier of Prussia. 

On Tuesday the French Ministry surmounted 
with ease the first of the two dangers that threatened 
it. It defended its conduct in the Carmaux strike 
conclusively, and induced the company to accept arbi- 
tration. Moreover, it is anxious to push forward a 
bill rendering arbitration compulsory in all mining 
disputes. Of course, the trouble is not yet at an 
end. The men are still excited, and always ex- 
citable ; they have only accepted arbitration under 
pressure, and may not accept the award; the 
Paris Municipal Council has voted them 10,000 
frances; and as the Marquis de Solages, an official 
of the company and deputy for the district, has 
just resigned his seat, a bye-election—at which, 
strange to say, M. Calvignac, the dispossessed Mayor, 
is not as yet a candidate—may rouse their feelings 
afresh. Still, the Ministry has done well so far. 
The question of the ratification of the Franco-Swiss 
commercial convention may be more dangerous to 
it. M. Jules Roche, the Minister of Commerce, 
speaking at Montbéliard on Sunday, said that he 
had ample evidence from manufacturers in support 
of the convention. But people are beginning to 
prophesy a Méline Ministry as the only Ministry 
that can really be homogeneous and command a 
permanent majority of the Chamber. 

The Belgian International Exhibition to which we 
referred elsewhere last week seems likely to take place 
in 1894. Its proposer, M. Lemonnier, who represents 
Brussels in the Chamber, states that the technical 
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and financial difficulties are solved, that one manu- 
facturer alone has offered 500,000 francs, and that 
the project only awaits the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. As Antwerp seems determined to secure the 
exhibition in any case, it is proposed that it shall be 
divided between that city and Brussels. An electric 
railway is to connect the two, and a speed of seventy- 
five miles an hour is seriously talked of—so that the 
journey would only take about twenty minutes. M. 
Volders, the Socialist leader, has made the sarcastic 
suggestion that the Brussels section shall be devoted 
to the arts of peace, and that of Antwerp to those of 
war, with a naval display on the Scheldt. 

The special session of the Swedish Riksdag which 
opened on Tuesday is likely to be a stormy one. 
The new Military Bill (increasing the time of the 
annual training and its expense) is not popular: the 
property qualification prevents the artisan classes 
from effectual protest; and the Liberals incline to 
make the extension of the franchise a condition of 
their acceptance of the scheme. Our Copenhagen 
correspondent writes :—* No doubt M. Bostrém may 
look for a severe and protracted parliamentary fight, 
and he will have to defend the Military Bill against 
a double attack, upon both the military and the 
financial aspects.” 

The same correspondent continues :—* The debate 
on the Budget in the Danish Folkething is progress- 
ing without throwing much definite light on the 
actual political situation. Herr Estrup, the Premier, 
seems hopeful of carrying his Budget, which he 
maintains is a most conciliatory one, and he has 
stated that if the Moderates, who are the masters of 
the situation, did not see their way to help the 
Government to a Budget in the course of the 
present session, he did not see much chance 
of ‘returning to regular constitutional forms’ 
during the present century. The Moderates have 
not disclosed their intentions, and it would be rash 
to venture a forecast at present. Of a resignation 
of the Ministry there is not the slightest question. 
In the meantime the Radicals are faring badly; 
their old chief, Herr Hiérup, who lost his seat at the 
last general election, was also rejected the other day 
at the election of two Revisors of State.” 

The Prussian Chambers are summoned for Novem- 
ber 9th. The Reichstag meets on November 22nd. The 
Military Bill was signed by the Emperor last Saturday, 


and is now before the Federal Council. It is said to- 


be very short; and no particulars are likely to be 
published till just before the debate. Speculation 
and adverse criticism are as active as ever. Prince 
Bismarck’s organs have spoken out against any dis- 
turbance of the present system of Imperial defence ; 
and it is thought that the ex-Chancellor may lead 
the Liberal Opposition. The Catholic Centre are less 
inclined to support it than ever. It is stated on the 
best authority that the Chancellor has gone most 
carefully through the Bill, and will accept no material 
modification. 

The manifesto of the Italian Ministry has been 
damned with faint praise by the Italian Press. Its 
authors are credited with good intentions, but 
hardly with the ability to carry them out. The 
absurd juggle with the pensions, to which we 
referred last week, and which a distinguished corre- 
spondent deals with elsewhere, comes in for compara- 
tively little criticism. The proposed monopoly of 
petroleum, which even the Ministry only expects to 
add 15,000,000 francs annually to the revenue, is very 
coldly received. But though the papers are full of 
election news the struggle cannot be said to be 
interesting. It is estimated that about 350 of 
the 508 members will be re-elected, and that the 
new Parliament will be almost all Ministerialist. 
One well known and turbulent member, Signor 
Colajanni, a Socialist, will not stand again for want 
of means. 

Travellers in Italy are warned that it is almost 
impossible to get small change. Municipal notes are 
talked of to supply the deficiency. Serious floods 
occurred last week in northern Italy and Liguria. 





The trial of the manager and the consulting 
engineer of the Lake of Geneva steamers, with the 
engineer of the Mont-Blanc, the steamer whose 
boilers gave way off Ouchy in July last with fatal 
results, began on Monday at Lausanne. The facts 
revealed were very damaging to the manager, M. 
Rochat, who was also a large shareholder in the 
company, and had sacrificed efficiency to economy. 

The work of the delegations at Buda-Pesth has 
been relieved from dulness this year by the vigorous 
opposition of M. Eym, the Young Czech delegate 
who forms a permanent minority of one. He has 
criticised severely the administration of Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina, and demanded that those 
countries shall be granted a Provincial Assembly 
of their own. He has also violently attacked 
Austrian policy towards Russia, and drawn from 
Count Kalnoky the pacific assurances referred to 
above. This, at any rate, is a service. 

But the Dual Monarchy has more serious troubles 
than M.Eym. The Ministerial crisis over the eternal 
Mixed Marriages question in Hungary is still acute: 
either Count Szapary or several of his colleagues, it 
is said, must resign; andanew explosion of nationalist 
feeling has been produced by an impending celebra- 
tion at Buda-Pesth. On November 22nd a monu- 
ment to the members of the Honved (the Hungarian 
National Guard) who fell in the attack of the city in 
1848 is to be unveiled; and the Government has 
thought proper to arrange that the veterans of the 
Guard shall also deposit wreaths at the statue of 
the Austrian general, Hentzi, who conducted the 
defence. M. Eétviés, the publicist, declares that this 
is an insult to them; a debate has taken place, and 
Count Szapary has dryly replied that they can stay 
away if they object; while Kossuth is said to have 
expressed his surprise that General Hentzi’s mona- 
ment is still intact. 

The new “ taxes on education”—i.c., the institu- 
tion of fees at the University of Athens—have cut 
down the number of students by one-half and 
involved M. Tricoupis in rather serious difficulties 
with them. The excavations at Delphi, directed by 
the French School of Archeology at Athens, and 
long delayed by their artificial association with the 
conflicting interests of Greek and French viticul- 
turists, have at last been begun. 

Mr. James G. Blaine, following the example of 
Governor Hill, has spoken in favour of the candida- 
ture of his former rival for the Presidency, and has 
urged Irishmen to vote for Protection, and thereby 
injure England. The Democratic split in New York 
City seriously endangers Mr. Cleveland’s prospects 
in that pivotal State. 

Chili is said to be preparing to cede Arica and 
Mollendo to Bolivia, in case the plébiscite of the 
population to be held next year secures them 
to her. The object is to interpose neutral terri- 
tory between herself and Peru, in view of a possible 
war of revenge by the latter. 

Venezuela seems settling down into peace, though 
Barcelona in the east is still besieged. A “ revolu- 
tion” is announced in the province of Santiago del 
Estero (N.E. Argentina). The Governor and his 
Ministers are prisoners, and have appealed to the 


National Government for aid. 
5 








PROGRESSIVE BULGARIA. 
imtoo 

HE late Viscount Strangford, who, born and bred 

at his father’s embassy at Constantinople, was 
certaifly one of the best judges of Eastern questions, 
long before the war of 1877 always maintained that 
the future of the Balkan peninsula depended upon 
the Bulgarians. He gave expression to that view in 
numerous articles in the Pall Mall Gazette, after- 
wards collected in the two volumes published by his 
wife, and history has proved that he was right. 
Even under the intelligent administration of Midhat 
Pasha the Tuna vilayet was the most prosperous 
of European Turkey, but his period of office was 
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unfortunately a short one, and subsequent misrule, 
fostered by the ill-advised immigration of Circassians, 
by which the Porte hoped to frighten the Mussulman 
element, destroyed much of what he had created, and 
led to the deplorable conflicts of 1876. It was, how- 
ever, before these events that Russia had taken the 
Bulgarians under her special protection, and Ignatiew 
succeeded, in spite of the indignant protests of the 
Greek Patriarchate, in securing them ecclesiastical 
autonomy as a prelude to political emancipation. The 
latter was obtained by the war and the Treaty of San 
Stefano ; but it was greatly abridged by the action 
of the Berlin Congress of 1878 in cutting asunder 
the homogeneous race into a vassal principality and 
the autonomous province of Eastern Roumelia. It was 
a very doubtful merit when Lord Beaconsfield, on his 
return, praised himself for having saved “that beauti- 
ful province ” to the Sultan, for it was clear to every 
unbiassed observer that the two divided parts must of 
necessity strive for reunion. On the other hand, 
the Treaty of Berlin had the merit of fixing exactly 
the rights of the new principality ; it was expressly 
stipulated that the Russian army was to leave it 
within nine months, and that the people should 
be entitled to choose their prince freely through 
the Sobranje, subject only to confirmation by 
the Porte and the great Powers. The Russians, 
of course, were confident of maintaining Bul- 
garia in their grasp notwithstanding these stipu- 
lations, and Prince Bismarck later on _ said 
that it was generally understood at Berlin that 
Russia should exercise a paramount influence at 
Sophia. But such understanding, even if it did 
exist, which is doubtful, is, as what lawyers 
call “ evidence outside of the document,” irrelevant. 
The Treaty, which alone is decisive, says not a word 
about it. Certainly the other Powers could not 
prevent the Bulgarians from being governed and 
commanded by Russians if they chose to be, and 
during the first years after the peace this was actually 
the case. Russia would never have consented to the 
election of Prince Alexander of Battenberg if she 
had not confidently hoped to find in him a docile 
tool. But the Russians overstrained the bow, mal- 
treating the inhabitants and squeezing the country 
in a manner which made it forget that they had been 
the liberators. Under Alexander II., who, when 
his troops retired, congratulated the Bulgarians in 
an eloquent proclamation (April 11, 1879) on having 
recovered their independence and having estab- 
lished their nationality on a solid basis, the reign- 
ing Prince could still appeal to a friendly monarch 
for redress against the haughty conduct of his 
officers; but after the accession of Alexander IIL, 
who had a personal spite against the Prince, this 
resource failed altogether, and when this long-suffer- 
ing ruler at last rebelled against his oppressors, and, 
supported by the Sobranje, affirmed his indepen- 
dence, his deposition was resolved upon. The 
first attempt failed, and, to the great vexation of the 
Russians, the deputies refused to accept their pro- 
posal for a reunion with Eastern Roumelia on condi- 
tion that the Prince should be set aside, that union 
after wards being carried spontaneously by the people. 
By the infamous plot of August 21, 1886, the Prince 
was kidnapped, and, although he returned in triumph, 
he lost his head and abdicated; but the Bulgarians 
showed themselves equal to the difficulties of the 
situation in which they were placed. General 
Kaulbars, who arrived to re-establish the authority 
of the Czar, had to retire in dismay, and when 
Prince Alexander's men refused to return they 
elected Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, who, although 
not officially acknowledged, has maintained himself 
very creditably; and all the plots and murders 
instigated by Russian agents, as the documents 
lately published in the Svoboda irrefutably prove, 
have been unable to shake the existing order of 
things. 

Governed by men of exceptional ability such as 
Stambuloff, Grekow, Natchevitch, and others, the 
country, within this short period, has made astonish- 








ing progress; it has proved what Lord Strangford 
always said, that it is inhabited by a steady, moral, 
laborious, and thrifty race. Even in France, where 
the Press generally treats—for Russia’s sake—the 
Bulgarians as a set of ruffians, an impartial observer, 
Captain Lemondie, has acknowledged in the Econo- 
miste Francais that a people which has achieved 
so much is sure to do still greater things. Bulgarian 
progress began at the lowest days of national 
existence. When the Russian liberators arrived 
they were astonished at the degree of prosperity 
enjoyed by their down-trodden Christian brethren, 
and wished that their Moujiks might share it ; but the 
country was ruined by the war, by Circassians as 
well as Russians; agriculture was then in its most 
primitive state, now much of the country has been 
turned into corn land equal to the best parts of Rou- 
mania. From 50} million francs the exports rose to 
71 million in 1891, the imports from 64 to 81 millions, 
England's share being 16 and 17 million francs respect- 
ively, whilst Austria imports from Bulgaria 34 mil- 
lions and sends only goods worth three millions; the 
Government favours the import of agricultural ma- 
chines by admitting them free of duty and all other 
improvements,so that foreign visitors at the late exhi- 
bition of Philippopoli were astonished at the beautiful 
specimens of corn, rice, fruit, flour, honey, cheese, 
wine, preserves, drugs, etc., which they found there. 
The women are skilful in embroidery, with which they 
adorn the picturesque national costumes. Sofia and 
other cities—such as Varna, Silistria, Widin, Rust- 
chuk—are rising from filthy villages into well-paved 
and lighted communities; last year’s Budget pro- 
vides 11 millions for public buildings. Bulgaria 
had been endowed by Midhat with good roads, but 
the present Government has largely extended them, 
so that there exist now about 3,200 kilometres; 
1,352 kilometres of railway have been built, of which 
507 belong to the State. The great international 
highway to Constantinople passes right through the 
country, and many new lines are in construction for 
facilitating commerce; whilst extensive works are 
in progress for improving the two principal ports 
of Burgas and Varna. The public credit is well 
organised and centres in the National Bank, whose 
business has risen from 225,000,000 frances in 1887 
to 511,000,000 in 1891; the currency is gold for 
the foreign commerce, and silver for the internal 
traffic; there are few notes. The public in- 
come has risen from 47,000,000 francs in 1886 to 
88,000,000 in 1892. The largest part, 43,700,000 
francs, is derived from direct taxes, and only 
16,000,000 frances come from excise and customs. The 
Budget is well balanced ; the former deficits have dis- 
appeared, and the loans have been mainly applied to 
productive purposes. When Russia hoped to em- 
barrass the Government by asking for the repayment 
of the cost of the occupation, the Finance Minister 
was able to answer “ Passez a la caisse,’ and the 
whole sum was paid at once. Of the public expenses, 
the War Budget absorbs 24:7 per cent.; agriculture, 
commerce, and public buildings, 27°8 per cent. ; seven 
millions are provided for schools. It is rather odd 
that a country in such a flourishing condition was 
obliged to borrow at first at 6 per cent., while 
Portugal, now bankrupt, could do so at 4} per 
cent.; but this will evidently change, as the Bul- 
garian bonds are at 106. In fine, we have here the 
example of a fast rising country, and it is only to be 
wished that the interested enmity of its implacable 
foe may not succeed in checking this progress. 
GEFFCKEN. 








IMPRESSIONS OF IRELAND.—1. 


wr ae 
“ TRELAND,” says Professor Froude, in his “ Life 

of Thomas Carlyle,” “is an enchanted country. 
There is a land ready, as any land ever was, to 
answer to cultivation. There is a people ready to 
cultivate it, to thrive, and cover the surface of it 
with happy, prosperous homes, if ruled, like other 
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nations, by methods which suit their temperament. 
If the Anglo-Saxons had set about governing Ireland 
with the singleness of aim with which they govern 
India or build their own railways, a few seasons at 
any time would have seen the end of its misery and 
discontent. But the Anglo-Saxons have never ap- 
proached Ireland in any such spirit. They have had 
the welfare of Ireland on their lips. In their hearts 
they have thought only of England's welfare, or of 
what in some narrow prejudice they deemed to be 
such, of England's religious interests, commercial 
interests, political interests.” Thus far Professor 
Froude, in whom Irishmen are wont to recognise a 
biting, severe, and prejudiced critic of their ways 
and doings. 

But, if he has written truly in the above striking 
paragraph, no better apology for Home Rule was 
ever framed. The old-world idea that one nation 
may go on holding another nation down by the 
throat indefinitely—thanks to some divine right of 
conquest, or mission from on high to subdue the 
heathen—is, at all events in Western Europe, no 
longer maintained. Our “ United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland” is supposed to be free in the 
whole and in all its parts. The Government under 
which we live is self-government. Whatever else 
Democracy may mean, it certainly does mean no less 
than this. And with self-government we cannot 
conceive that Ireland would be sacrificed to the so- 
called “interests” of party, whether political, or 
religious, or even commercial, on this side of St. 
George’s Channel. Ireland, left to herself, would see 
that she took no hurt, or would have to pay for her 
want of wisdom, and to learn by experience, as all 
races must learn, that we cannot play the fool with 
the nature of things. But the sham constitu- 
tionalism and real despotism which have combined 
to rule that unhappy country, from Westminster 
and Dublin Castle, have enjoyed a long tenure, with 
results which it would do Englishmen little harm to 
go and see for themselves on the spot. Whether 
they would come back Home Rulers may be un- 
certain. What is not in the least uncertain is that 
they would, if their eyes were at all open, perceive 
in every part of the island signs and assurances that 
Dublin Castle has had its day; that Protestant 
ascendancy was never anything but a stupid decivil- 
ising tyranny; that landlordism has been a dead 
failure ; and that the revolution now going forward 
has reached a stage where it may be guided by 
skilful patriotic hands, but cannot possibly be 
turned back. 

Yes, of course; but Englishmen, though always 
ready to govern Ireland, do not dream of crossing 
the sea to look at their handiwork. They explore 
Africa, but shrink from the County Mayo. The 
Rocky Mountains are better known to them than 
the Galtees; and there is a widespread notion that 
the Irish peasant amuses himself by lying in wait 
with a fowling-piece behind his stone hedges, to 
take aim at every unoffending tourist who scurries 
along the road on a jaunting-car. This of the most 
kindly and hospitable nation in Europe, who have 
a welcome for the merest stranger that comes to 
their door. The average Briton has within him a 
sort of ludicrous, insane picture of “the Irishman 
at Home,” made up of reminiscences from Lever 
and Donnybrook Fair, with a melodramatic colour- 
ing supplied by Dion Boucicault, and tragedy 
borrowed from newspaper cuttings, or from answers 
heard at random during the Parnell Commission. 
Such things are not only, for the most part, 
caricatures; they are mischievous calumnies, and 
the true reason why English public opinion, so 
justly sensitive when the rights of the subject are 
threatened in London, allows with hardly a protest 
perpetual Coercion Acts to be inflicted on Tipperary. 
Neither the land nor the people are known to the 
English voter who, by an inscrutable decree of 
Providence, has shaped the destiny of Ireland since 
the Reform Bill. Thackeray, indeed, has dwelt on 
the beautiesof Rosstrevor with unwonted enthusiasm; 





and all the world has learnt by heart Tennyson’s 
delightful echo-song of Killarney, “ Blow, bugles, 
blow ; set the wild echoes flying.” But how few of 
the ten thousands that run and race about the globe 
have thought it worth their while to explore the 
charming April-land—played over alternately by 
storm and sunshine—which lies across the sixty-four 
miles of smooth or tumbling water between Holy- 
head and old Dunleary, now called Kingstown? Yet 
it is the same country of lakes and woods which 
suggested the magic landscapes of the “Faery Queen,” 
and which to-day is as picturesque, and in many a 
place almost as desolate, as when Munster was 
“ planted,” and Ulster confiscated, three hundred 
years ago or thereabouts. 

The Irish Sea can be silver-smooth when it 
pleases ; and it is a fascinating view which moves 
into the foreground as one is entering Kingstown 
Harbour—the purple peaks of Wicklow standing up 
in dreamlike splendour when sunset lingers on them, 
and the white buildings along the coast conspicuous 
amid a greenery which betrays at once how con- 
stantly the showers freshen it. A little way inland, 
among the mountain-lawns and thick overhanging 
woods, is the drive which Professor Froude not 
untruly reckons as “one of the most beautiful in 
the world,” passing by the Dargle and the Fall of 
Powerscourt, and round by the Glen of the Downs 
to Bray. And there, too, are Glendalough and Glen- 
malure—not the sentimental solitudes of Tom Moore’s 
Anacreontic melodies, but places of everlasting re- 
membrance, where, in Elizabeth's time, English 
gentlemen hunted the natives, and shot or hanged 
them—men, women, and children indiscriminately— 
for the day’s sport. These things stand recorded in 
the histories by those who did them, and who were 
by no means ashamed of what they did, even when 
it came, as with the chivalrous Gilberts and Sir Peter 
Carews, to killing infants who had scarcely left their 
mothers’ breasts. John Bull, now somewhat uneasy 
at the remembrance when thrust upon him, would 
fain take it all as read and proceed to the next 
business. Not so the O’Tooles and O’Byrnes and 
Eustaces, with whom agrees the whole Irish race 
scattered over the world; they have suffered what 
they do not intend to forget. Feelings of this kind, 
which excite a deal of scorn in the House of Commons, 
are, nevertheless, the fuel of determined politics and 
a power in themselves. They may be laughed at; 
but they must be reckoned with. The moment 
you land in Dublin you are conscious of their 
presence, and go where you will, from the 
Isle of Rathlin in the far North to Dingle 
and Smerwick in the West, and onward again 
to Vinegar Hill and Wexford, these memories 
dog your footsteps. Irish history, with its in- 
numerable oppressions and villainous crueities, is 
not merely written, but burnt, into the hearts 
of the tenacious and unconquerable race who “spring 
sobbing from the soil,” though struck down never so 
often. It is a country full of ghosts which will not 
be laid so long as the old ascendancy continues. 
You cannot tear their traditions from the people. 
Tried, of course, the experiment has been, not 
once, but repeatedly—by the institution of the 
system of “Charter Schools,” as in bolder ways, 
when it was imagined that by fines and famines, 
and confiscations, the Irish language and the 
Catholic religion could be stamped out tcgether. The 
language is dying fast enough, but the religion has 
come more and more to the front; and Irishmen of 
all classes, except the landlord class, know pretty 
clearly why it is that they are laggards in the race 
of social progress. 

These millions—“ surplus millions,” Disraeli called 
them, not without pity, when they were double their 
present numbers, and “surplus” they still have the air 
of being, in the eyes of “sound economics ”——but these 
millions have learnt as by instinct the truth which 
Edmund Burke expressed just a hundred years ago 
in his “Letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe,” that the 
laws which Englishmen invented for Ireland ran 
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up into “a horrible and impious system of servitude.” 
They know, as well as he did, that “their declared 
object was to reduce the Catholics of Ireland to 
a miserable populace, without property, without 
estimation, and without education;” that they 
“divided the nation into two distinct bodies, one 
of which was to possess all the franchises, all 
the property, all the education; the other was 
to be composed of drawers of water and cutters 
of turf for them.” It is not wonderful if these 
disinherited and enslaved Gibeonites have long 
memories. But their memories have been quickened 
by present sufferings, and by the extraordinary 
arrogance which, even when it undertakes to do them 
a benefit, has ever done so with the worst imaginable 
grace. Is an Irishman a dog, they argue, that he 
should whine and be thankful when some bone, in 
the shape of a Relief Act or a Land Bill, has been 
disdainfully flung at him? Or is he such an idiot 
as not to reckon at its true value the creed of 
humanity and enlightenment, which cannot observe 
its own maxims of toleration in appointing—we 
do not say a magistrate or a town-clerk at Belfast— 
but even the master of a workhouse in a Galway 
district where the landlords and their families are 
the only Protestants ? 

So impossible is it, even in one’s first view of the 
Wicklow Hills, to refrain from conjuring up the 
vision of the past to explain the present. If the Irish 
Question is insoluble, we must not believe that it is 
the Irish who have made it so. There has been an 
English garrison, or privileged colony, which in the 
last resort could always send for an English army to 
back them up. That fine set of men, the Irish Con- 
stabulary, are trained in feelings of active dislike, 
and even contempt, for the mass of their fellow- 
countrymen, which no self-respecting nation should 
tolerate. They are not mere soldiers, still less are 
they an inoffensive citizen police; they have the 
look of Janissaries, and remind one at every turn 
that the country is held under martial law. In 
Ireland you meet policemen and soldiers everywhere. 
There is no conscription, but you cannot help 
feeling that you have got away from the peaceful 
British home system into the Continental, as you 
move between Dublin and the South. You see bar- 
racks and workhonses at the entering in of every 
considerable town. At all the railway stations 
groups of police are standing about, troops are 
being drafted from one depdt to another; you scent 
the atmosphere of Mayence or Belfort, and wonder 
who is the enemy. The enemy? Look at him in 
those ragged and by no means cleanly garments, 
which tempt you to say that the population have 
put on all their old clothes in honour of your arrival. 
The enemy, whom these thousands of picked men 
stand ready to encounter, would be called, in other 
latitudes, the nation. For they amount, as we 
say, to millions, and include the farmers and farm- 
labourers, the bulk of the town artisans, shopkeepers 
occasionally, a good sprinkling of the middle-class, 
some landlords, and nine-tenths at least of the Catho- 
lic clergy. Very few among these are disloyal to 
the invisible royalty which abides at so great 
a distance from them; they insist on the advan- 
tages of the English connection, and laugh at 
the idea of becoming a separate independent 
power. Neither have they any ill-will towards 
their Protestant neighbours. That sort of bigotry is 
dead in Celtic Ireland. But still, it is for these that 
your double army of policemen and solditrs is kept 
up, and the state of siege maintained, year in 
year out, as in a country which is conquered but not 
subdued. Such is the damnosa hereditas taken over 
from Lord Salisbury and his friends by our new 
Democratic Government. In this shape the Irish 
Question has lasted on for a solid three centuries. 
The method of repression, one would think, has had 
sufficient trial. If it has failed, there must be some- 
thing wrong in the method itself. Home Rule, 
which would admit that there is an Irish Nation, of 
which the majority are Celts and Catholics, and 








leave the landlords, the clergy, and the people to 
settle their own affairs according to the best of their 
united judgment, would, at all events, have 
looked the facts in the face. A new and untried 
method, as its critics warningly tell us! But the 
mere sight of Ireland condemns the old. And, 
what is more, a Democracy which governs 
by a “state of siege,” and merely in virtue of 
the sabre and the bludgeon, is, no democracy at all, 
but a worse sham than its aristocratic predecessor. 
Home Rule and a Free Ireland are synonymous 
terms on the principles of democracy. It may be 
the worst of all possible Governments which, in one 
dialect, appeals for sanction to “the majority told 
by the head,” and in another is “ broad-based upon 
the people's will.” That feeling it was, however, of 
a gross anomaly in the treatment of Ireland, not 
consistent with the Liberalism which is now the 
essence of the Constitution, that first impelled indi- 
viduals, and has at length persuaded the bulk of the 
voters, to admit the Irish people, not only to the 
franchise, but to that predominant influence which 
the franchise intends to give to the majority. Every 
other attempt to settle Ireland has failed. But in 
England, since 1832, Democracy, growing stronger 
and more practised in policy, has not failed; it has 
simply prevented all our institutions from tumbling 
to pieces in a “ general overturn.” Why should we 
not try it in Cork and Dublin, even if the necessary 
consequence was that it must be tried in Belfast as 
well? Cut off the appeal to England, and the 
“colony” will cease to be a garrison, and will re- 
member its old enthusiasm for a Free Ireland, its 
Volunteers of 1782, and its duties to the country in 
which it is planted. 








THE BELATED SPY.* 





\ AJOR HENRI LE CARON, otherwise Thomas 
Bi Beach, has come into the world of literature 
too late. If he had published his “ Recollections” 
immediately after his dramatic appearance in the 
witness-box before the Special Commission, there 
might have been a factitious interest in his revela- 
tions. The misfortune of his book now is that it 
tells us very little that we did not know; and the 
staleness of the narrative is not carried off by the 
air of martyrdom to the public interest which it 
suits this ornament of the Secret Service to assume. 
Everybody knows that it is necessary for the 
Government to employ men who do not scruple 
to take oaths which they scrupulously break, and 
to form friendships to which they are deliberately 
false. The Secret Service may be an indispensable 
adjunct of civilisation. So is the hangman’s office. 
We are not, however, called upon to recognise the 
supreme patriotism of Jack Ketch, nor do we feel 
drawn towards the professional spy who proclaims 
his devotion to his country, and begs us to believe 
that systematic treachery is the white flower of a 
blameless life. In the language of the police- 
courts, it may be said that Major Le Caron appears 
to feel his position keenly. For many years he has 
played a double part, and he asks us to believe that 
he is not one whit ashamed. But the simple fact 
that he perceives the necessity of making an elaborate 
vindication of his office carries its own moral. 
The system of espionage may be valuable, but it 
is not lovable. There is a wholesome prejudice 
against Major Le Caron’s craft, and he cannot 
be surprised if the world is somewhat sceptical 
as to the exalted motives which inspired him to 
betray the faith which he was pledged to serve. 
There is much in this volume about the corruption 
of Irish-American politicians. The author spares 
no expression of contempt for the self-seeking of 
men like Alexander Sullivan. He accuses Mr. 
Parnell of mercenary intrigue. The Irish people, he 





*“ Twenty-five Years in the Secret Service.” By Henri Le 
Caron. London: William Heinemann. 
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says, knew not that Parnell’s enthusiasm was “the 
enthusiasm of the dollar, or its equivalent in 
English coin when totted up to £40,000, and his only 
weapon the House of Commons lie.” We say nothing 
of the gross ignorance which this passage reveals, 
for nobody will dream of looking to this quarter 
for political intelligence, even of the most elementary 
kind. But that a spy, the paid emissary of the Secret 
Service, the man who broke bread with comrades 
whom he was employed to betray, should give him- 
self the airs of moral censorship is a little too 
ludicrous for serious consideration. This is the man 
who complains that the Secret Service is ill-paid. 
The system is not “properly financed.” “A 
retainer of £20 a month, with a stray odd cheque 
for expenses thrown in,” offends his patriotic soul. 
He has heard that the Secret Service is “ repugnant 
to the British heart,” and he thinks it is a sufficient 
retort that London is “the cesspool of Europe, the 
shelter of the worst ruffians of every country and 
clime.” There is “no stinting of men or money” 
for the American Secret Service, though we have 
never heard that New York is a spotless mirror of 
virtue ; but that Major Le Caron has been paid all 
that he is worth will, we believe, be evident to every 
reader of his book. 

By far the most striking revelation in these “ Re- 
collections” is that the writer knows so little. Com- 
pare his account of the second Fenian raid on Canada 
with his account of the dynamite conspiracy. He 
knew all about John O'Neill, for the manifest reason 
that the Fenian organisation up to 1870 was a book 
that any simpleton might read. Major Le Caron 
was an organiser of the Fenian “ invasion” of Canada 
in that year. The first “invasion” four years pre- 
viously was patronised by Andrew Johnson, the 
one President of the United States who, in dis- 
honesty and incapacity, ranks with most of the 
royal pedigrees of Europe. Neill’s enterprise was 
sold by Le Caron to the Canadian Government. In any 
event, it was doomed to disaster ; but the spy has the 
distinct credit of having brought about its final 
discomfiture. This is described with much detail, 
and the most interesting passage in this volume shows 
how narrowly the author escaped detection. But 
the dynamite conspiracy was a much more serious 
matter, and we fail to discover that Major Le Caron 
rendered the smallest service in the detection of 
Gallagher and his associates. In this part of the 
narrative he is content to bean interested bystander. 
He knew Gallagher in America, but he makes no 
claim to the distinction of having secured the arrest 
of the most dangerous of all the conspirators of that 
sinister period. The whole of the narrative might 
have been written by anybody with the aid of a 
newspaper file. We are told how the nitro-glycerine 
factory was established in Birmingham, and then 
follows this significant passage: “ All the elaborate 
arrangements, however, were destined to come to 
naught; for, before any ‘active’ work could 
be done, thanks to the vigilance of the police in 
London and Birmingham, Gallagher and his associates 
were arrested, and the whole of the nitro-glycerine 
seized” (p. 241). But why was this affair left to the 
police of London and Birmingham? If Major Le 
Caron knew at the time all he now professes to have 
known, why was the Home Office not placed in 
possession of sufficient facts to forestall the vigilance 
of the police? He boasts that he has saved many 
lives. They are not the lives which were threatened 
by the dynamite conspiracy. They were not even 
the lives of Canadians, for nobody can believe 
that if the spy had never existed, the Fenian raid 
in 1870 would have been anything but a sorry farce. 
The gallant troops of O'Neill turned tail at the first 
shot. What, then, is the remarkable claim which 
Thomas Beach, alias Le Caron, has upon his country- 
men, to whose service he says he devoted himself 
after serving in the Federal army through the 
American Civil War, at the close of which he was 
left without a career? We do not dispute his 
He was associated with men who would 


courage. 
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have “removed” him without a scruple had they 
known that he was selling their secrets to the 
British Government. He has much to say about the 
murder of Dr. Cronin, which he lays at the door 
of Alexander Sullivan. That crime, whoever 
was its author, admits of no condonation; but 
Major Le Caron will admit, we presume, that 
had he not escaped discovery and its penalty, his 
memory could not have made the appeal of un- 
blemished innocence to the tribunal of civilisation. 
He carried his life in his hand, and his dexterity 
avoided the forfeit; but we take leave to disown 
any sympathy with his methods, and any admiration 
of his achievements. By his own admissions, he 
accomplished very little, and the political significance 
of his testimony has long been discounted. The rise 
of the constitutional organisation in Ireland is not 
prejudiced by Major Le Caron’s opinion of statesmen 
whom he is unable to understand, or of the undis- 
ciplined forces in America which have been tamed 
by a policy on which his judgment is worthless. In 
estimating the services of a spy, we merely ask what 
he has done, and, tried by this test, Thomas Beach, 
alias Le Caron, is a very poor representative of a 
very unsavoury trade. 








CORPUSCULA JURIS. 


_- 


HEY makea solitude and call it a Long Vacation. 

As if there were not enough Sundays in the 
legal week all the year round, so they enforce an 
unholy Sabbatarianism from August to October; to 
say nothing about the administration of justice— 
first principles must take their chance where aristo- 
cratic traditions reign. That is the affair of a 
virtuous democracy (successfully disguised as “ the 
public”). But there are impalpable impersonal 
interests at stake, the merest nugae of materialism 
(such as that of earning your living), which, alas! 
for our fallen nature, are all the more fascinating 
because every gentleman ought to be above them. 
Once upon a time a man wrote an article. This 
sentence occurred in it: “And now even lawyers 
aspire to earn their living in their vocation.” What 
he meant was that in this fin de siécle of “ Strug- 
forlifeurs” law had become a trade as well as 
a profession, an art as well as a science. But an 
inspired printer's’ devil turned it out “in their 
vacation” — the subtlest combination of coquille 
and epigram on record. Which is the truer, the 
truism or the parody? The moral of the wrong 
vacation seems to be that they run one another as 
hard for veracity as they did for typographical 
honours. 

For the problem is to combine the maximum of 
anti-utilitarian methods with a modicum of latter- 
day common sense, and such a system demands a 
victim. From time to time the common herd claims 
this honour, but the junior barrister—especially in 
the incipient stages of the malady—knows better. 
He is or has a grievance. 

Against whom? A French novelist said, C'est les 
femmes qui perdent les femmes ; and even it we hold 
that dog won't eat dog, yet it may be true that dog 
will worry puppy—doubtless, through a - yenial 
forgetfulness of decades of what a puppy’s feelings 
are. If the lions were painters, or the “ juniorest” 
Bar kept a diary, they might be expressed thus. 

We will say nothing about the pecuniary perils 
of the approaches to the temple of justice—the 
antecedent education, the (triumphal?) entry, the 
dinners, the examinations (if forwarded by coach), 
or the (solemn) call—(remember how Traddles 
“wineed” at the mention of “that hundred pounds” 
years after) ;—but why, when you have just chanted 
the mystic formula, “ Imprimatur full-blown prac- 
titioner” do you treat us as if we were clients and 
exact an endless series of fees? Again, we say 
nothing about the hiring of chambers (of which, 
by the way, you have a monopoly), the deeply 
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symbolical investment in wig and gown (which latter 
makes us think of our other and less extravagant 
mother Church), or of the museum of etceteras which 
are curious but not amusing (e.g. a copy of the Law 
Reports—that counsel of perfection); perhaps, too, 
you are right in no longer trusting us for our dinner, 
whereas you used to send in the bill—that portends 
a sound commercial frame of mind only too modern ; 
but why, in the name of fortune or the want of it, 
must we read in another man’s chambers (instead 
of working in our own), and why may we not ply 
for hire at sessions (large or small) or on circuit with- 
out a subsidy, and that not once and for all, to the 
trade union known as the Mess? Or, if you must be 
at charges with us—and when we say you we mean 
you, Demosthenes, Cicero, Hortensius, Silk and Co. 
(non-scribes and non-Pharisees, rather limited)—why 
do you choose the moment when the very conditions 
precedent of earning are incomplete to handicap our 
earning anything at all? Without the right of 
going into Court we can earn nothing, and we may 
earn nothing at all. Is communion with J. B. a 
windfall like a legacy that you levy a quasi suc- 
cession duty on it at the moment of devolution ? 
And why, if you profess to legal-educate, why don’t 
you teach us what we want (besides patience and 
virtue generally) and not what we don’t want? If, 
individually (by your works), you declare that read- 
ing in chambers is the one thing necessary, then 
why do you not enforce it corporately, and make 
every student a stayiaire’? And, generally, we don’t 
blame you for dissembling your love, but why, in 
mere servility to a quotation, pull the steps from 
under our feet? Here endeth the still small voice— 
still small, but likely to grow louder. 

If the immortal who wrote est aliquod quippe 
qui at Oxford came to the Bar, he might here fall 
back on his stock-in-trade, and, inverting his genius, 
exclaim, “ There is something in that.” For to this 
pass are we come. Like every other institution at 
any given moment, the Bar is a survival. Once 
upon a time it was a fair property with a rich 
landlord who could put money into its auriferous 
soil, maintain the splendours of the mansion 
house, keep its precincts snug, and generally 
improve it; now it is overcrowded with small 
tenements (which do not give one another much 
lateral support) and much of the ground has gone 
out of cultivation. In 1805 there were barely 
nine hundred men at the Bar, teste Law List; now, 
according to the same impartial authority, there 
are (roughly) between eight and nine thousand, 
and between then and this the fashion and face of 
the count:y has been transfigured. Law has not 
escaped the general amelioration of manners, and 
nothing bas outlived the cataclysm of history but a 
little jurisprudence and a good deal of oligarchical 
tone, tradition, and theory ; because the first element 
regarded the world, and the second only the profes- 
sion. The solid phalanx which once confronted the 
lay universe has transmitted the hostile pressure 
from without, and indemnified itself for its lacerated 
Toryism by wreaking and riveting a more mechan- 
ical conservatism on its own rank and file, so that, 
to this day, every gentleman who sustains the 
character con amore, must needs travel on circuit 
first class, and, like the old lady who “enjoyed very 
bad health,” is fain to take holiday on the white 
elephant of a Long Vacation—dear rides, both. For 
the theory was that ingenuous youth, regarding life 
philosophically as a nexus of noble ends, chose that 
one which regarded Cosmos as a haunt of Society 
and the chosen home of Order, and so to his Coke and 
Blackstone—esquire of a liberal profession. And so 
old Sir Thomas Smith. “As for gentlenien, they 
be made good cheap in this kingdom; for whoso 
studieth the laws of the realm, who studieth in the 
Universities, who professeth the liberal sciences, and 
(to be short) who can live idly and without manual 
labour, and will bear the part, charge, and counten- 
ance of a gentleman, he shall be called master and 
taken for a gentleman.” No trace here of a sordid 





new-fangled utilitarian practical materialism. Itisa 
pretty piece of idealism, and this is how it works out 
in facts. One day this month (according to the daily 
newspaper) five persons of colour, apparently Zulus, 
attended before a learned magistrate in a London 
police-court to ask his advice. After hearing them, 
he advised them to consult a lawyer, whereupon the 
spokesman remarked, “ A lawyer will want money.” 
To whom the learned magistrate —‘“ Not much. 
(Laughter.) I suppose you have come here to get 
advice without money?” and so the poor dog got 
none. Verily, we are a masterful folk, and our 
lawyers imperfectly idealised. 

The truth is that the profession was originally 
the preserve of the rich, and has now, thanks to the 
overpopulation of all classes, been invaded by the 
bourgeois hordes who think it a man’s first duty to pay 
his way. Organism no longer answers to environ- 
ment, and, therefore, there is a nice job for the logical 
democracy. It may, or it may not, fling the Civil 
Service to the proletariat, but it will assuredly have 
no patience with an institution which enforces idle- 
ness and, alone in the world, founds itself on the 
sensational principle that when you want work 
you mustn't seek it. Doubtless it is some mitigation 
of its offence that it outnatures Nature in its recog- 
nition of the law beginning “unto him that hath,” 
but respectable industrialism will have a new gospel 
and, possibly, views on the perennial flow of the 
stream of justice. The way it sometimes trickles at 
present is a scandal to a great nation. At any rate, 
the growing common sense of the country will insist 
on the law being thrown open to the poor man, and 
will not allow barbarous, antiquated and muddled 
visions of the Beautiful to obstruct his career, to the 
profit solely of the prosperous acquiescer in the con- 
ditions under which he has thriven—a state of things 
incarnate in, say, the arrangements of circuit. We 
get better and more schoolmasters and parsons to 
choose from, because it costs nothing to become 
specifically the one or the other, and you are not 
muleted by your own people when you arein. At 
any rate, you are free to teach or to preach wherever 
you can find objects stupid or wicked enough. But 
the barrister starts with the knowledge that he may 
earn nothing, but—as a set-off —must spend much, and 
with his own household in league against him. If some- 
body must be taxed, why not levy toll on success ? 
There is at least one German University where youth 
can be taken in and done for intellectually upon its 
promise to pay when it can afford it. Of course, we 
cannot descend to Teutonic simplicity, but we might 
at least consult economy which is cosmopolitan. No 
doubt the Common Law is the perfection of human 
reason, but, apparently, it is for external application 
only; there is certainly no suspicion of equity in the 
present system. 

The moral is, if you are a trader behave like a 
trader. If you must deal in ethereal envisagements 
and penetrating conceptions of honour and dignity, 
perhaps, in order to realise them you had better 
trust to—(1) human nature, (2) the elevating influence 
(if any) of the stuff you handle; your profession is 
much more likely to be a practice—and that of 
others, too. You may pepper Nature with etiquette, 
but Free Trade is said to be Nature's first law ; that, 
however, is not the code in force in the Inns. Some- 
thing is sure to be done; perhaps our old friend 
Fusion will oblige. 

Meanwhile, the Long Vacation, thank heaven, is 
nearly at an end, and there will be one grievance the 
less—for ten months. 








TWO FRENCH DIALOGUES. 


—- 


HERE are obvious reasons why printed dialogue 
should be one of the most difficult of literary 
forms. It is an exercise in the economy of means. 
You set yourself to paint character with nearly all 
the usual devices for painting character “ barred.” 
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Description, digression, narrative, analysis—all are 
denied you. Stage dialogue is, by comparison, easy 
of achievement: you have the actors themselves to 
help you, with their inflexions of voice, their facial 
play, their pantomime, not to mention the scenic 
accessories. But in dialogue on paper you have to 
produce your effect with a minimum of material. 
Your interlocutors must reveal themselves—their 
whole selves, and nothing but themselves. Your 
little fishes must not talk like big whales. Your talk 
must not be too “ literary,” or it ceases to be natural; 
nor too flat and pedestrian, or it ceases to be art at all. 
Since Swift wrote his “ Polite Conversation,” very 
few English writers have been able to reproduce suc- 
cessfully the ordinary chatter of ordinary people. Mr. 
Anstey can do it, but no other name comes readily 
to the point of the pen. In France, on the other 
hand, the dialogue form has been brought to rare 
perfection. To name only two writers, “Gyp” and 
M. Henri Lavedan turn out between them scores of 
dialogues every year, which never fail to be capital 
reading. M. Lavedan’s specialty, hitherto, has been 
the dialogue of “smart” society. In his new book, 
“Leur Coeur” (Paris: Ernest Kolb), he passes from 
Captain Absolute to Fag, and gives us the talk not of 
society but of its domestics. We know what rather 
heartless sport this theme afforded Thackeray, and 
with us the Thackerayan tradition is still powerful. 
M. Lavedan regards the Parisian Jeames with more 
kindly indulgence. He even presents him in heroic 
attitudes. Take, for instance, the great M. Tom Henry 
—who is, however, an Anglo-Parisian. M.Tom Henry 
has never consented to live in the household of anyone 
below a prince or a duke. He once got so low as a 
marquis, but has no notion how to valet a count. 
Before taking a fresh place, he sends his new master 
his little treatise on “cet art, si difficile qu’est l’art 
de servir,” bound in full morocco by Trautz- 
Bauzonnet, a numbered copy on Japanese paper, 
with, of course, his own book-plate. It is a manual 
of the Perfect Valet, written with the sententious 
brevity of a La Rochefoucauld among lackeys. 
Thus :— 
“CHAPTER ONE. 


Morning Duties. 


Enter without knocking. 

Arouse without touching. 

Admit the proper proportion of daylight. 

Let the Prince know, by discreetly coming 
and going, that he is not alone ici-bas—and wait 
for orders. 

If they are delayed, solicit them by your 
very silence. 

Present to the prince the mask of an intelli- 
gent and sagacious servitor; restore to him, if 
only by an attitude of refinement and devotion, 
the taste for daily life. 

If the Prince talks, listen. Respectfully, but 
not with servility : we have both a soul! 

Whatever the Prince’s familiarity, never 
laugh. 

Never sneeze. 

Never speak first, except to announce some 
startling news, such as: the Emperor of Austria 


is dead. Sarah Bernhardt has committed 
suicide. The Palais de Justice has been 
blown up. 


Maintain an attitude of constant approval. 

Be fond of the Prince’s dog, if he has one; 
but do not appear to be more fond of it than 
he is.” 


Another model domestic is one who always 
chooses his masters among men of letters, and 
renders them what he calls a “service de pensée.” 
He reads all his master’s old books, and expects a 
presentation copy (first edition, with autograph) of 
his new ones. He is even prepared to play the part 
of Moliére’s cook, and to offer his respectful advice, 
should his master wish to have it, on some piece of 
“copy.” Altogether, M. Lavedan’s book is vastly 
amusing. 





So is M. Jacques du Tillet’s “Coeur d’Actrice” 
(Calmann Lévy), which is also in dialogue form. 
M. du Tillet, who is the well-known dramatic critic of 
the Revue Bleue, seems to have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the life of fascinating actresses off as well 
as on the stage, which his English fellow-craftsmen 
cannot butenvy him. And these fascinating actresses 
are actresses of “la maison,” members of the Comédie 
Francaise—none of your small fry of the minor 
theatres. Lucky fellows, these French dramatic 
critics! But M. du Tillet is rather ungallant to his 
fair friends. He dissects the actress’s heart almost 
as unkindly as Addison dissected the coquette’s. 
Though he does not say so outright, he leads us to 
infer that the actress’s heart is hardened between 
the exigencies of her profession and the importunities 
of her innumerable adorers. The question suggests 
itself whether a gentleman who is engaged in criticis- 
ing these ladies as artists is acting quite delicately in 
writing a novel to expose their frailties as women. 
But, no doubt, liberal allowance must be made for 
the peculiar view which has always been taken of 
the actress in French society. 








THE DRAMA. 





, 


“ AGATHA TYLDEN.”—“In Town.” 


OHN TYLDEN is dead, John Tylden the merchant 
ey prince, the man who has made Blackport what it 
is—and what it is we can see through the window of 
John Tylden’s office: a forest of masts, a conglomera- 
tion of bales, a place of cranes and trucks and ugly 
warehouses. Grimy commerce is writ large all over 
that little picture framed by the window. But 
John, the founder of it all, is dead. Wheresoever 
the carcase is, there will the eagle’ be gathered 
together; and Blackport has come to the office to 
learn who is going to carry the business on. For 
John’s sole successor is a daughter, Agatha. What 
can a woman do with such a business? No doubt, 
says the hard-mouthed Scotchman, Graham Macfar- 
lane (he really says “ nae doot,” and, indeed, always 
talks the rough Doric of “ A Window in Thrums”’), 
no doubt she will want a partner in the firm—and 
proposes himself. He is rejected, as also is Hugh 


‘ Ainsworth, who offers not only to manage the busi- 


ness, but to marry Agatha. The fact is, Agatha is 
resolved to work “ Tyldens” without a collaborator 
of any sort. She is a strong-minded woman. She 
has prepared herself for commerce by hard study 
at—Cambridge. I find this confidence of hers in the 
Higher Mathematics quite pathetic. What have the 
Binomial Theorem and Routh’s Rigid Dynamics to 
do with bookkeeping by double entry? Never mind. 
Agatha means to be a woman of business. And as 
an earnest of her determination she begins by wear- 
ing a plain black stuff gown. And yet she is played 
by Mrs. Langtry! Think of it! While you are 
thinking of it you are startled by the shrill scream 
of a railway whistle. It is the up express carrying 
the rejected Hugh Ainsworth up to London. The 
Act-drop descends upon Agatha going through heavy 
ledgers in the lonely office. 

This first Act shows you that you are in for a 
business play. It is a dismal look-out. Day-books, 
invoices, bills of lading, profit-and-loss accounts, and 
balance-sheets, seldom make good stage “ properties.” 
Business has its romantic side, “ nae doot” ; but that 
side is not easily turned to the footlights. Itisa 
matter of abstract calculations, rows of figures on 
scraps of white or blue paper, mental processes of 
inference and deduction—things not readily to be 
translated into action and pantomime, which are, 
after all, the fundamental modes of dramatic ex- 
pression. But I pass on. ‘Ten years have elapsed— 
ten bad years for Blackport and for “ Tyldens”; yet 
outwardly the great firm was never so flourishing. 
We see success in Agatha’s gowns (which she now 
gets from Paris), in her important merchant-princess 
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manner, in her houseful of visitors. One of her visitors 
is a lordling, blind and sympathetic, like Caleb 
Deecie in Mr. Albery’s play, and “absurdly rich.” 
The presence of this lordling at once sets me specu- 
lating. He is not wanted now—Agatha is not in 
love with him. I conclude that he will be wanted 
later on, so I instinctively name him Lord Dénoue- 
ment. At this moment Hugh Ainsworth returns to 
Blackport. Mr. Lewis Waller—for it is he—had 
gone away by the up express in a jacket, and smooth- 
shaven; he comes back, after ten years, in a frock- 
coat, and bearded. This is to indicate a serious 
purpose. Ainsworth is the emissary of a colossal 
firm which holds all Blackport and even the great 
“Tyldens” in the hollow of its hand. He has come 
to examine Tyldens’ books. Query: does he still 
love Agatha, and is he really on a lover's errand? 

That we see in the next Act. Once more we are 
in old John Tylden’s office, swept and garnished, and 
furnished with all the commercial improvements of 
the intervening decade. Old John looks down from 
a picture over the chimney-piece. His daughter is 
in a ball-dress, pirouetting feverishly round the 
telephones and the ledgers, nervously anxious as to 
the real meaning of Ainsworth’s visit. He loses no 
time in enlightening her. He takes her balance- 
sheet in hand, goes through the items one by one, 
and proves to her that her figures are all wrong. 
(Oh, Cambridge!) She has over-estimated the assets 
of the firm, which, he compels her to see, is really a 
sham, a fraud, an insolvent concern. The wretched 
woman writhes and storms and groans under the 
exposure. Ainsworth is relentless. She must declare 
herself bankrupt, and call a meeting of creditors. 
She appeals to his old love—actually offering to 
marry the man she had coldly rejected—but in vain. 
She declares she will commit suicide. But Ainsworth 
is not moved an inch from his purpose. She must 
sign the declaration of bankruptcy; and at last, worn 
out, a limp dishevelled thing, sign it she does. It is 
an exciting scene, closely and forcibly written; and 
Mr. Edward Rose acknowledges that it is adapted 
from a Norwegian drama—A Bankruptcy of Bjirn- 
sterne Bjirnson, I understand. In some quarters I 
read that the business details of the scene are some- 
what fantastic. Balance-sheets, it seems, are not 
prepared, or revised, like this one of Agatha’s. But 
what of that? Half the audience knows nothing 
about the real details of balance-sheets, and the 
other half doesn’t care. The real details would, very 
likely, not seem real on the stage. As old Boileau 
said, 


* Le vrai peut quelquefois n'étre pas vraisemblable.” 


The great thing is, that the business detail of 
the scene is vraisemblable, and it serves as the pre- 
text for a dramatic conflict between a strong, stead- 
fast man, all self-control and “reserved force,” and 
a weak woman, all nerves and emotion. Mr. Waller 
plays the scene very well, and Mrs. Langtry as well 
as she can. When the scene is over (but not until 
then) one or two awkward questions suggest them- 
selves. All these years Ainsworth has been watch- 
ing from afar over the fortunes of “Tyldens” 
out of the love he bears Agatha. Why did 
he not intervene before? He admits he knew 
the firm to be insolvent two years ago. It almost 
looks as though he had deliberately allowed things 
to go from bad to worse for the sheer pleasure of 
saying “I told you so: I said a woman,could not 
manage this business, and you see I was right.” 
Even at this, the eleventh hour, he names a sum 
which would enable the business to tide over the 
crisis. He has unlimited command of capital: why 
does he not lend Agatha the required sum? The 
truth, of course, is, that had he done these things 
we should not have had Mr. Rose's, or Bjirnson’s, 
exciting scene. 

The fourth act is not so exciting. The meeting 
of creditors is called, and Agatha has to go through 
the torture of declaring herself bankrupt before the 
commercial community of Blackport, represented 





by a gentleman in a red wig, a stone-deaf imbecile, 
and the (more than ever) hard-mouthed Scotchman. 
But the bankruptcy is no sooner declared than it is 
annulled. You remember the “absurdly rich” Lord 
Dénouement? He now justifies my name for him, 
by offering to lend Agatha the sum which, Ainsworth 
says, will keep “Tyldens” going. Agatha accepts it on 
condition that Ainsworth becomes the real head of the 
business (with the prospect of marrying the nominal 
head in the near future), and the play is over. It 
is carefully and, on the whole, competently played. 
Of the two principals I have already spoken. Mr. 
Cyril Maude is delightful as Graham Macfarlane ; 
while Miss Marie Linden and Mr. Edmund Maurice 
are amusing in minor parts. But it is Mr. Edmund 
Rose whom I want chiefly to congratulate. In 
Agatha Tylden he has proved that it is possible, once 
in a blue moon, to write a business play without 
being dull, though some of the credit for this must 
go to Bjérnson, “ nae doot.” 

The new “ musical farce” at the Prince of Wales’s, 
In Town—of which the farce is supplied by Messrs. 
Adrian Ross and James Leader, and the music by 
Mr. Osmond Carr—is apparently designed to give 
three of our leading burlesque performers, Mr. 
Arthur Roberts, Miss Florence St. John, and Miss 
Sylvia Grey, the opportunity of playing themselves 
—themselves, that is, as “ithers” (to speak the idiom 
of Graham Macfarlane) see them—paragraphed in the 
sporting papers. The French have a phrase for the 
act of giving a loose rein to your individuality—* to 
abound in your own sense.” These three artists may 
be said to abound in their own nonsense—and 
very diverting nonsense it is too. Mr. Roberts is 
in his mood of most extravagant drollery ; Miss St. 
John is in capital voice; and the only fault to be 
found with Miss Sylvia Grey’s dancing is that there 
is too little of it. Their adventures lead them to 
the vestibule of a London Caravanserai and behind 
the scenes of a Burlesque Theatre—two of the chief 
centres of “ life,” remember, as “life” is pictured by 
the sporting paragraphists aforesaid. Mr. Eric Lewis 
presents an admirable combination of dignity and 
frivolity as a coulisse-haunting duke, and Miss 
Phyllis Broughton displays what the newspapers of 
the Mme. Vestris period used to call a “charming 
breeches-figure” in boy's clothes. Mr. Adrian Ross’s 
lyrics, by the way, are far above the average of 
theatrical verse. A. B. W. 





EUGENE ONEGIN. 

(WHE “ Eugéne Onegin” of Pushkin has been trans- 

lated into French prose, English doggerel, and 
German poetry; the version by Bodenstedt, other- 
wise “Mirza Schaffy,” being really worthy of the 
Russian original. The opera on the subject of 
Eugene Onegin, now being played under the auspices 
of Signor Lago at the Royal Opera, Olympic, gives 
but little idea of Pushkin’s celebrated poem. But it 
reproduces the main incidents of the work; and 
these have been knitted together with some skill by 
the librettist. Hugéne Onegin is a semi-Byronic 
personage who, like so many heroes of poems, novels, 
and plays in Russia, avoids Government service, 
despises Russian society, especially official society, 
and, while ridiculing his countrymen’s passion for 
everything foreign, lives by preference abroad. This 
typical Russian character is represented’ at the 
Olympic Theatre with much subtlety and perfect dis- 
tinction by Mr. Eugéne Oudin. Onegin has a friend 
named Lensky, who describes himself as a poet, but, 
as impersonated by Mr. Iver McKay, scarcely looks 
like one. The impulsive young bard and the calm, 
well-bred man of the world go together to visit the 
widow of a country gentleman who has two interest- 
ing daughters: Olga, a lively, superficial girl, to 
whom Lensky is engaged to be married, and Tatinna, 
a meditative, emotional girl, who, on seeing Onegin 
for the first time, recognises him as the ideal who 
has long occupied her thoughts, even as in the 
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Flying Dutchman of Wagner Vanderdecken occupies 
the thoughts of Senta. Onegin makes no effort to 
please Tatiana, but he charms her all the same; 
and she at last becomes so much infatuated with 
the young man that she resolves, whatever may 
come of so rash a step, to write to him an avowal 
of her love. 

As if to make the matter worse than it really is, 
some of our critics describe Tatiana as a farmer's 
daughter, whereas she is precisely in the same 
social position as Onegin himself. There are very 
few farmers even now in Russia—‘ agronomes” 
they prefer to call themselves. But in the days 
before the emancipation, farmers were about as 
numerous in Russia as sailors in Switzerland or 
mountaineers in Holland. There were peasants 
and proprietors without any intermediate class; 
and while the peasants were serfs, the only land- 
owners were members of the nobility. 

The scene in which the love-lorn Tatiana sits up 
all night writing what she scarcely dares put down 
on paper is full of beauty and variety. She writes 
a letter, tears it up, begins another, is still dis- 
satisfied, until at last she finishes her epistle and 
sends it by an old confidential servant (Mme. 
Sviatlovsky) for delivery to Onegin. This mixture 
of Childe Harold and Lara responds to Tatiana’s 
passionate avowal by offering her good advice and 
the affection of a brother, and she is naturally cut 
to the heart. For the poor girl is suffering from 
what Stendhal, in his treatise on “ Love,” calls 
“ Amour-Passion;” also from the sprete injuria 


forme of the Latin poet. And now, at the back of 


the stage, are heard the voices of young peasant girls, 
singing of love in its most primitive form—Stendhal’s 
“ Amour Simple.” The contrast is very striking ; and 
here the Act ends. It must be added that the part 
of Tatiana is charmingly sung and also with consider- 
able dramatic force by Mme. Fanny Moody, whose 
interpretation of the “Letter Song”—or, rather, 
“Letter Scene ’’—does her infinite credit. 

In the second Act we have a ball going on at 
the manor house (not farm) of the amiable widow 
(Mile. Selma). Vexed, most unreasonably, at having 
been brought by his friend Lensky to a frivolous 
entertainment, the high-minded Onegin flirts out- 
rageously with Lensky’s betrothed; going so far, 
indeed, that he at last causes the hot-tempered 
young poet to offer him a challenge. Onegin very 
unwillingly accepts; and in the next scene he comes 
late to the duel, bringing with him his French valet 
to act as second. But comedy ends in tragedy. Onegin 
shoots Lensky; and the unhappy man, who was 
sincerely attached to his unhappy friend, leaves the 
country in despair. 

We have now, by a simple but murderous 
process, got rid of Lensky. Olga, her mother, and 
her old nurse equally disappear; and the stage 
would be left to Tatiana and Onegin, but that now a 
certain Prince Gremin comes upon the scene. As if 
to console him for the smallness of his part, the 
composer has given him a simple but very effective 
air, which, as sung by Mr. Charles Manners, pro- 
vokes much applause and a demand for repetition. 
Apart from a waltz and a mazurka in the ball 
scene, and semi-burlesque air sung by a French 
tutor, there is nothing that in plain language 
can be called a “tune” until Prince Gremin sings 
the one in question. The favour with which 
it is received shows that, to succeed, a composer 
must not dispense altogether with those set pieces 
which neither Gounod in Faust, nor Ambroise Thomas 
in Mignon, nor Bizet in Carmen, nor Mascagni 
in La Cavalleria Rusticana,,could do without. 
Prince Gremin of the tuneful song is Tatiana’s 
husband ; and Onegin, returning to St. Petersburg 
after an absence of two years, is distressed to learn 
that such is the fact. Now that there is so 
formidable an obstacle in the way, nothing will 
satisfy Onegin but to gain once more Tatiana’s 
love. He goes i ee her at her own house; and 
here there is a 





(Tatiana, though forced to marry Prince Gremin, has 
never ceased to care for Onegin) which is almost 
as dramatic, almost as beautiful, as the famous duet 
for Raoul and Valentine in Les Huguenots. After 
a momentary confession Tatiana proclaims her deter- 
mination to remain faithful to her husband. 

There is not much spectacle, not much drama in 
the opera, but there is a good deal of human nature 
in it, and an abundance of beautiful music; and 
Signor Lago deserves the thanks of the community 
for having introduced the work. 








THE ALDERMAN IN ART. 





T seems to be taken for granted that a corporation 
cannot edit a newspaper. It passes without ques- 
tion that such work is more satisfactorily accom- 
plished by a single individual than by any number 
of individuals. But, strange to say, a different 
opinion obtains regarding a picture gallery. In our 
great towns—certainly in Liverpool and Manchester 
—the general opinion is that the entire management 
of the art of the town can be undertaken by the 
corporation. It is believed that aldermen and 
County Councillors are not only the best judges as to 
how much money should be spent on art-——which, 
indeed, is the case—but that they can decide how 
the money voted for the encouragement of art 
should be spent. 

Last month the Liverpool County Council as- 
sembled to discuss the purchase of two pictures 
recommended by the art committee—‘‘ Summer,” 
by Mr. Hornel; and “ The Higher Alps,” by Mr. Stott, 
of Oldham. The discussion that ensued is described 
by the Liverpool Daily Post as “amusing.” It was 
ludicrous, and those who do not care a snap of the 
fingers about art might think it amusing. The joke 
was started by Mr. Lynskey, who declared that the 
two pictures in question were mere daubs. Mr. 
Lynskey did not think that the Glasgow school of 
painting had yet been recognised by the public, and 
until it had he did not see why the corporation 
should pay £500 for these two productions, merely 
for the sake of experimenting. Thereby we are to 
understand that in forming a collection of pictures 
it is the taste of the public that must be considered. 
“Of course,” cry the aldernien; “we are here to 


-supply the public with what it wants.” As I said 


last week, the corporations of Manchester and 
Liverpool do not seem to have yet grasped the fact 
that there is no real analogy between a picture 
gallery and a dressmaker’s shop. The next speaker 
was Mr. Burgess. He could not imagine how any- 
one could recommend the purchase of such pictures. 
This does not surprise me. The Mr. Burgesses of 
twenty-five years ago could not understand how 
anyone could buy Corots. Mr. Smith asked if it 
were really a fact that the committee had bought 
the pictures. He was assured that they would be 
bought only if the council approved of them; where- 
upon Alderman Samuelson declared that if that 
were so they would not be bought. Dr. Cummins 
compared the pictures to cattle in the parish pound, 
and it is reported that the remark caused much 
laughter. Then someone said—I think it was Mr. 
Smith—that the pictures had horrified him; where- 
upon there was more laughter. Then a member 
proposed that they should have the pictures brought 
in, to which proposition another member objected, 
amid much laughter. Then Mr. Daughan suggested 
that the chairman and vice-chairman should explain 
the meaning of the pictures to the council. More 
laughter and more County Council humour. The 
meeting was a typical meeting, and it furnishes us 
with the typical councillor—Alderman Samuelson. 
In the report of the meeting before me Alderman 
Samuelson seems to have been as garrulous as he was 
irrepressible. He not only spoke at greater length 
than all the rest of the councillors put together, but 
did not hesitate to interrupt the members of the 


ionate scene for the two lovers | committee with irrelevant remarks. Speaking of 
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pictures by Millais, Holman Hunt, and Rossetti, he 
said :—“* We have had exhibitions, and the works of 
these great artists were at various times closely 
scrutinised, and they had borne the most careful 
scrutiny that could be directed to them. Now I 
defy you to take a number of pictures such as those 
in dispute, and do the same with them.” It will be 
clear to all artists that no one could have spoken the 
words I have quoted who was not absolutely ignorant 
of the art of painting. Imagine the poor alderman 
going round, magnifying-glass in hand, subjecting 
Millais and Holman Hunt to the closest scrutiny. 
And how easy it is to determine what was passing 
in his mind during the examination of the Glasgow 
school! “I can't see where this foot finishes; the 
painter was not able to draw it, so he covered it up 
with a shadow. In the pictures of that fellow 
Guthrie the grass is merely a tint of green, whereas 
in the ‘Shadow of the Cross’ I can count all the 
shavings.” But we will not seek to penetrate further 
into this very alderman-like mind. He then went 
on to declare that the Glasgow school of paint- 
ing was “no more in comparison to what they 
recognised as a school of painting than a charity 
school was to the University of Oxford.” Iam sorry 
our alderman did not say what was the school of 
painting that he and his fellow-aldermen admired. 
In the absence of any precise information on the 
subject I will venture to suggest that the school they 
recognise is the school of Bartlett and Solomon. The 
gallery possesses two large works by these masters 
—the Gondoliers, and the great picture of Samson, 
which fills an entire end of one room. But what 
would be of paramount interest would be to hear 
our alderman explain what he meant by this 
astonishing sentence:—‘* The only motive of Mr. 
Hornel's picture is a mode of art or rather artifice, in 
introducing a number of colours with the idea of 
making them harmonise; and this could be done, and 
had been done, by means of the palette-knife.” 

I have not the least idea what this means, but I 
am none the less interested. For, although void of 
sense, the alderman’s words allow me to look down a 
long line of illustrious ancestry —Prud’ homme, Chad- 
band, Stiggins, Phillion, the apothecary in “ Madame 
Bovary.” After passing through numerous trans- 
formations, an eternal idea at last incarnates it- 
self in a final form. How splendid our alderman is! 
Never did a corporation produce so fine a flower. He 
is sententious, he is artistic. And how he lets fall from 
his thick lips those scraps of art-jargon which he 
picked up in the studio where he sat for his portrait! 
He is moral; he thinks that nude figures should 
not be sanctioned by the corporation; he believes 
in the Bank, and proposes the Queen's health as if 
he were fulfilling an important duty ; he goes to the 
Academy, and dictates the wstheticism of his native 
town; he is the'type and epitome of aldermen. So 
we have secured the conclusive specimen! and when 
fixed on its cork, and labelled, we will forget its 
buzzing, futile, and troublesome life, and look upon 
it with pride and interest. And in such generous 
and forgiving spirit, I am sure, Mr. Rathbone will 
examine his tormentor, and all the vexations he has 
been the victim of will be as if they had never been. 

Mr. Rathbone I have always understood to be 
the life and soul of the Liverpool art gallery. It is 
owing to his enthusiasm and his industry that 
Liverpool is able to bring together every year so 
much various and interesting art. Without Mr. 
Rathbone Liverpool exhibitions would drop into 
the ordinary jog-trot of other provincial exhibi- 
tions—a mere extension of the commercial system 
of the Academy. But with Mr. Rathbone the 
Liverpool exhibition has reached an extraordinarily 
high level of excellence, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the present show is finer than any- 
thing we have seen in London during the present 
year. Liverpool owes much to Mr. Rathbone, and 
it seems a poor return for his enthusiasm and 
intelligence to allow a crew of noisy councillors to 
interrupt his administration with foolish argument, 





and to render it abortive by refusal to sanction 
the purchase of the pictures which he recom- 
mends. Though his reply to Alderman Samuelson 
was full of concessions to the ignorance of his 
audience, it was clear after reading the opening lines 
that he was the one man who possessed a 
more than casual acquaintance with art. He 
reminded the aldermen of the mistakes they had 
made in the past, and impressed upon them the 
fact that what had brought visitors to Liverpool was 
the Glasgow school, which they so contemptuously 
repudiated. He had not, however, proceeded very 
far into this part of his subject when he was 
interrupted by Alderman Samuelson’s “ moral” 
remarks about nude figures. Such allusion is the 
mark of the Philistine, and it shows how qualified 
by natural instinct and education our alderman is to 
serve on an art committee. A trifle often becomes an 
intolerable annoyance—for instance, the restlessness 
and vacant hum of the ordinary bluebottle. A trifle 
may occasion irreparable shipwreck; and so our alder- 
man, with his magnifying-glass, his closest scrutiny, 
his morality, his scraps of art-jargon, is at times a 
maddening irritation ; and though he be but a trifle, 
he is sufficient to destroy the hope that Liverpool 
may become a real centre of art, and to make the 
collection of works of art of permanent value an 
impossibility. 

But Alderman Samuelson must not think that I 
undervalue him. He is one of the bulwarks of the 
constitution and of society. I have said that he 
believes in the Bank; I have only to add that his 
faith in the Established Church and the Academy is 
not less firm. There he is, his hand in his white 
waistcoat, in the pose chosen for the presentation 
portrait, at the moment when he delivered himself of 
his famous apophthegm, “ When the nude comes into 
art, art flies out of the window.” I hope I have not 
shown myself indifferent to the merits of this excel- 
lent citizen, who, notwithstanding all I say in his 
favour, still seems to me typical of the ignorance and 
the prejudice which for the last five-and-twenty years 
have done so much to ruin and to wreck every artistic 
movement which the enthusiasm and intelligence 
of individuals have set on foot. But even if I 
succeed in checking the obstruction of the present 
Samuelson, other Samuelsons will arise—equally 
ignorant, equally talkative, equally obstructive. 
This is the exact truth. There will always be 
Aldermen Samuelsons. Life never fails to produce 
them, and in limitless quantity. But though the race 
of Samuelsons cannot be destroyed, it can be avoided. 
Liverpool must take the direction of its art gallery 
away from the corporation, and place its administra- 
tion in the hands of a director. 

I have come to the end of my space. Next 
week I will show why a corporation cannot manage 
a picture gallery, and explain the advantages of a 
director. G. M. 








THE WEEK. 
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THERE is something of a “ Rule Britannia” tone 
in “ Mediterranean Politics” (Hdinburgh Review) ; 
but on the whole it is a strong article, full of well- 
digested information acquired from a great variety 
of foreign contemporary sources. The author re- 
minds us that England is the greatest of Mediter- 
ranean Powers, and desires more vigilant attention 
on the part of Englishmen to the state of affairs in 
the Mediterranean. He would substitute for “the 
balance of power in Europe,” the amended phrase, 
“the balance of power in the Mediterranean.” The 
article is, indeed, a special plea for navies in general, 
and a defence of the British navy in particular, and 
requires a little salt. Still, even in its most con- 
fident passages there is an air of understanding and 
veracity that is at least calculated to gratify our 
English amour-propre. 
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SoME interesting unpublished letters appear in 
the Historical Review : a considerable correspondence 
of THURLOE and MEADow during the Protectorate ; 
letters of ARCHBISHOP LAUD and CHARLES I.; and a 
letter concerning Bishop FISHER and Sir THOMAS 
More. The last is written by one JOHN BouGE, who 
seems to have been Stn THOMAS MORE’S confessor and 
a monk of the London Charterhouse during the time 
of More's residence there. If the letter be correct, 
he christened two of More’s children, buried his first 
wife, and married him to his second. “The modern 
reader,” says Mr. JAMES GAIRDNER, who discovered 
the letter in the Public Record Office, “ will be rather 
shocked to learn that only a month’s interval occurred 
between the last two events; but those who have 
studied the social life of the sixteenth century will 
hardly feel surprised that even the model husband 
and family-man of that day did, in this respect, like 
most other bereaved husbands who were not very 
old.” What is said of BisHop FISHER is also 
interesting, but it adds nothing to our knowledge of 
the man. 


LoRD BEACONSFIELD remarked on LORD GEORGE 
BENTINCK'S incapacity to condense or compress what 
he had to say. Many examples of this want of 
mastery over language are given in Mr. KENT’s 
“Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck” (BLACK- 
Woop). One sentence in a letter to Mr. KENT’s father 
is worth quoting, and should find a place in all primers 
of composition as a terrible example of prodigality 
in pronouns. The letter regards an intended picture 
of a horse, and the sentence runs as follows :— 
“ First, | wish it to be taken whilst she continues in 
her present blooming condition, fearing, if I put off 
the day, I may never have her in the same condition, 
which happened to me when Elis was painted, who 
in consequence appears with a ‘ pot-belly,’ which 
if he had had it when he ran for the St. Leger he 
never would have won it.” 





Messrs. LONGMANS & Co. have in the press a 
posthumous work by Lorp LyrTrTon, “ King Poppy: 
a Fantasia.” They will also publish shortly “The 
Toilers of the Field,” by RicHaARD JEFFRIES, a book 
which will consist mainly of essays dealing with the 
agricultural labourer. An unpublished story of a 
farm labourer’s life in Wiltshire will also be in- 
cluded. To “The Badminton Library” will be added 
“Big Game Shooting,” by Messrs. C. PHILLIPs- 
Wo..ey, W. G. LITTLEDALE, and others; “Swim- 
ming, etc.,’ by Mrssrs. ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR and 
WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Secretaries of the Life- 
Saving Society ; and “ Billiards,” by Mr. H. SAVILE 
CLARK. 


AMONG Messrs. BENTLEY & Sons’ forthcoming 
publications are a translation of LOUISE VoN 
KoBeELL’s “Conversations of Dr. Ignatius von 
Dollinger,” by Miss KATHARINE GOULD; a “ Life 
of John Linnell,” by Mr. ALFRED Story; “Charles 
Knight: a Memoir,” by Mrs. Clowes; “The Life 
and Writings of T. W. Robertson,” by Mrs. 
PEMBERTON; and “Letters and Memoirs of the 
Twelfth Duke of Somerset,” edited by Mr. W. H. 
MALLOCK. Messrs. BENTLEY will also publish two 
books of memoirs likely to find a large public, “ Red- 
Letter Days of My Life,” by Mrs. ANDREW CROssgE, and 
“ Eighty Years of My Life,” by Dr. J. Gorpon HAKE. 
The former contains reminiscences and anecdotes 
mainly of literary men, including COLERIDGE, 
SouTHEY, LAMB, and LANDOR. Dr, HAKE writes of 
Counr Pozzo pi BorGo, FARADAY, Rossetti, Sir 
BENJAMIN Bropig£, LORD HOUGHTON, GEORGE Borrow, 
and many other attractive personalities. 


Messrs. CASSELL & Co. promise a new departure 
in Christmas Numbers. “ Yule Tide” this year will 
contain an account of “The Decline and Fall of the 





New Empire,” which “ will be a dream yet no dream, 
a mystery without a mystery, a true story lacking 
truth, and a great truth lacking a story.” Upon 
this conundrum, we understand, several of the most 
eminent writers of the day have collaborated; and 
it concerns some of the highest personages in society, 
and most notable men and women in all professions. 
It is to be illustrated by Mr. HARRY FURNIss. 


MaJsor F. R. WINGATE’S account of “Ten Years’ 
Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp” (Low) has been pre- 
pared from the original manuscripts of FATHER 
JOSEPH OHRWALDER, late priest of the Austrian 
mission station at Delen in Kordofan. The narrative 
gives a realistic description of the wild fanaticism of 
the Maupi’s followers, and the barbaric cruelty 
which they displayed at every stage of their victori- 
ous advance through the Soudan. Detailed accounts 
are given of the MAHDI! himself and his chief Emirs, 
and of the manner in which the rebellion gradually 
gathered force until it became resistless. Captured in 
1882, and carried along by the MAHDI, FATHER OHR- 
WALDER and his companions witnessed most of the 
stirring events connected with the great Soudan 
revolt; and it is claimed for this book that the 
details of that revolt are now in its pages fully and 
faithfully described for the first time. 





ACCORDING to the preface to the GARNIER edition 
of “The Thousand and One Days,” the book was 
first given to the western world by the French 
Orientalist, PeTis DE LA Crorx, in 1710. His version 
professes to be a translation from some Persian 
adaptations of Indian comedies. Although these 
stories are in France almost as popular as the 
“Thousand and One Nights,” they are practically 
unknown in this country—forgotten, we should 
perhaps say, as they were translated twice in the 
beginning of the last century. A new English 
version is now offered to the public by Mr. JUSTIN 
Huntiy M‘Cartuy. Megssrs. CHATTO & WINDUS are 
the publishers ; and the book, which is in two volumes, 
is got up very attractively. 





To their new issue of the “ Aldine Poets”” MrEssrs, 
Bett & Sons have added Prior, in two volumes, 
with a memoir by Mr. R. B. JOHNSON. MESSRS. 
Saxon & Co. publish “The Rise of the Swiss Re- 
public,” by Mr. W. D. McCracken. We have 
received from Mr. JoHN Murray “ Architecture: A 
Profession or an Art?” a handsome volume, edited 
by Messrs. R. N. SHAW and T, G. Jackson. MR. 
ELuLior Stock sends us “ The Story of the Discovery 
of the New World by Columbus,” compiled from 
accepted authorities by Mr. FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 


Mr. Gosse’s romance, “ The Secret of Narcisse,” 
which was to have been out this week, is postponed 
till next, on account of American copyright arrange- 
ments. 





Our Copenhagen correspondent writes that HENRIK 
IBSEN is so busy with his new book that he did not 
even see his way to be present at the wedding of his 
only son, Dr. SigurRD IBSEN, who was last week 
married to FR6KEN BERGLIOT BJORNSON, a daughter 
of BJGRNSTJERNE BJGRNSON. The wedding, which 
thus unites the two “literary dynasties” of Nor- 
way, took place at Aullstad, the home of the bride, 
and it has naturally attracted much attention within 
the Scandinavian world of art and letters. 


AMONG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of Mr. THomas T. PaGest, a pillar of 





Ivy housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount im weekly wages, 
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Liberalism in Leicestershire, and thrice one of its 
representatives in Parliament; COLONEL A. ScoTT 
STEVENSON, late of the Black Watch; the Rev. 
JOHN CONSTABLE, once principal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural College at Cirencester ; Mr. THOMAS NELSON, 
the well-known publisher; M. CAMILLE ROUSSET, 
French historian and Academician ; and HERR GEORG 
BLEIBTREU, a well-known German painter of battle- 
pictures, who was attached in that capacity to the 
Crown Prince's staff at Versailles during the Franco- 
German War. 








THE PROGRAMME OF THE GIOLITTI 
MINISTRY. 


oF FLorEeNce, October ith. 

N English reader can have no exact conception 
tL of Italian affairs unless he continually bear 
in mind the fact that the English constitutional 
régime has nothing in common with the Italian save 
the name, and unless he acquire a clear notion of 
the state of public opinion in the Peninsula. To 
illustrate this, let us suppose that one fine morn- 
ing, on opening his newspaper, he reads that Mr. 
Balfour has been nominated Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland under the Gladstonian Ministry, that Mr. 
John Morley has become a fanatic partisan of the 
Eight Hours Bill, and that all the Tory and Unionist 
members of Parliament have changed into fervent 
admirers of the Grand Old Man, and besiege his ante- 
chamber in order to assure him of their devotion. 
The English reader would imagine that that day his 
favourite organ had been written by inmates of 
Bedlam. Well, he can comprehend the state of 
Italy if he imagines a land where, instead of such 
things seeming strange, they seem most natural, and 
constantly occur. Hence, also, it would not be just 
to judge morally with the same measuring rule an 
Italian and an English public man. In this, as in 
many other conditions of life, it is needful to take 
into account the customs of the country. For in- 
stance, a bigamous Englishman is certainly criminal, 
while a Mohammedan who has four wives is not. 
Signor di Rudini and his friends became partisans 
of Signor Crispi in order to gain assistance during 
the elections. Thanks to this assistance, the elec- 
tions were favourable to them. When they found 
themselves in the majority, they thought they could 
play first fiddle in lieu of contenting themselves with 
second. They overthrew the Crispi Ministry, and 
put themselves in its place. But the same trick was 
destined to be played upon them by Signor Giolitti, 
who, together with his friends, supported the Cabinet 
until they felt themselves strong enough to bring 
about its fall. It is needful to observe that in Italy 
Cabinets rarely fall under the attacks of their 
opponents, but almost always under those of their 
friends. The skill of the Prime Minister consists 
exactly in discovering at the right moment his 
dangerous friends, in order that he may neutralise 
their activity by calling upon them to form a part 
of the Cabinet. Signor di Rudini did not fail to 
have recourse to this measure. When he saw that 
Signor Giolitti was becoming dangerous, he offered 
him a place in the Cabinet; but it was too late. 
Some months earlier the manceuvre would have 
succeeded. When it was attempted, Giolitti and his 
friends were already strong enough to occupy the 
first place, and were no longer to be satisfied with a 
secondary one. English public men who acted in 
such a manner would be severely condemned, but 
such a censure would be unjust in Italy. Both 
Signor di Rudini and Giolitti are perfect gentlemen, 
and I sincerely believe that they aimed at nothing 
but the good of their country. They merely adopted 
these methods because, unfortunately, they enter 
into the Italian political habits. Indeed, we must 
put to Giolitti’s account a timid attempt which he 
seems anxious to make to ameliorate these habits. 
In the political programme he has issued, under the 





form of a report introductory to the royal decree 
for the dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies, he 
hints at the necessity of constituting real political 
parties. But it will be difficult for this programme 
to serve as a basis for the desired reconstruction of 
parties, because, unfortunately, it does not differ 
essentially from the programmes of the preceding 
Ministries, in which the desire to do good was 
vanquished by respect for the interests of those 
it was undesirable to offend, and thus these 
excellent projects vanished into thin air. Signor 
Colombo, late Minister of Finance in the Di Rudini 
Cabinet, in his speech a few days ago at Milan 
lucidly put forward this question. He stated that 
if no addition to taxation was desired, it was 
imperative that Italian policy should become more 
modest, and that expenses should be reduced. 
Giolitti’s programme attempts to save the goat and 
the cabbages, and to resolve this project by means of 
expedients. Of these, the chief is a manipulation 
of the State pensions, which are verily the last 
resource of an Italian Minister when he desires to 
balance his Budget. They first served this end to 
the Minister Magliani, when he abolished the 
forced paper currency. He instituted a department 
under the name of a Pension Fund (Cassa Pensione), 
to which he assigned so much of the public debt as 
would be sufficient, according to him, to pay the 
interest of the pensions due from the State. Thus 
he withdrew this burden from the expenses of the 
Budget, and also begged the country to observe that 
no new debts were being incurred, since these title- 
deeds of the public debt did not leave the coffers of 
the State. But even at the time it was objected that 
this revenue would not be sufficient to cover the 
pensions; and in fact the Pension Fund saw itself 
forced to sell a part of the title-deeds in order to 
meet its expenses, until Giolitti, who was then 
Minister of Finance, abolished this Pension Fund, and 
once more inscribed the pensions on the debit side 
of the Budget, selling the remainder of the title- 
deeds to meet the needs of the Treasury. Now, 
under another name, it is proposed to enact the same 
operationda capo, with the sole difference that instead 
of creating a new Cassa Pensione this service is to be 
charged to another fund of the State, called the 
Deposit and Loan Fund (Cassa dei Depositi e Prestiti). 
For those public servants whose pensions are about 
to fall due the Government, according to the Minis- 
terial report, must now spend seventy-three million 
lire a year, and it calculates that in fifty-eight years 
all these pensioners will have vanished. The Govern- 
ment makes a transaction with the Deposit and 
Loan Fund—that is to say, in substance with 
itself. Thirty annual payments of thirty-six millions 
each are to be made to this fund, and it liberates 
itself entirely of all responsibilities regarding the 
present pensions. For the future it provides thus: 
For those now in active service it is said that pro- 
vision shall be made by a law that shall reduce the 
number of pensioners, and it is therefore supposed 
that the State will only have to spend five million 
lire a year. This portion of the Ministerial report is 
very obscure, and no one knows how the expenditure 
comes to be calculated at only five millions. For the 
employés who enter into the service of the State 
after the passing of the law the deposit and loan 
fund will be their official insurance society, to which 
they must pay 5 per cent. of their stipends, and the 
State will have to find an equal sum, that shall not, 
however, exceed the figure of fifteen millions. The 
ultimate result of this most complicated transaction 
is to make a new debt, without saying so explicitly, 
and to obtain at least a nominal, if not a real, balance 
of the Budget. Further, the Ministerial report itself 
tells us how it will raise this loan. It says that the 
deposit and loan fund will replace the charges 
formerly met by State bonds by State annuities. 
Thus it will not be the State directly, but the pen- 
sion fund (which, in substance, comes to the same 
thing) which will sell the State bonds in order 
to pay the pensions. In this way, says the Ministerial 
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report, the estimated Budget of 1892-3 will show 
a profit account of six million lire. But, always 
following the Ministerial figures as given in 
this report, we must not fail to consider that 
thirty million lire have been placed on the active 
side under the name of “ movement of capital,” 
in order to provide for railway works, and 
that these thirty millions represent a new debt. 
Besides, if the deposit and loan fund must pay this 
year seventy-three millions and only receives thirty- 
six, it will be forced to sell thirty-seven million lire 
in State bonds. In this way we arrive at sixty- 
seven million lire of new debts; but in reality the 
figure must be a much higher one, and we may 
calculate that the balance of the Budget for this 
year will be obtained only by making at least eighty 
million lire of new debts. And for the following 
years the provisions are yet worse. The deposit and 
loan fund up to the present has accorded loans to 
the Communes; but now that it must utilise its 
funds in the service of the pensions, the Minister 
proposes to confide this function to an institute of 
the type of the Crédit Foncier. The Di Rudini 
Ministry fell when it proposed the monopoly on 
matches. The present Ministry, just to change the 
name of the new tax, proposes a monopoly on 
mineral oils, and, as usual, says that in this way 
great benefits will be obtained for the State with- 
out burden to the taxpayers. The Di Rudini Ministry 
said the same thing about the match monopoly. But 
concerning this and other provisions hinted at in the 
Ministerial report, I will speak in another letter. 


VILFREDO PARETO. 








BY THE WAYSIDE. 





UITE contentedly, and, as a matter of course, 
had old Joe Keene come to the labour of break- 
ing stones by the roadside between Tringham 

and Nurbiton. As he might have said if spoken to 
about it: “ What more could he do? He'd worked 
for farmer and farmer’s father for sixty years man 
an’ boy, and now with his weight of seventy-odd 
years he was too old to earn his wage on the farm; 
and all that was left for him to do was to sit by the 
roadside and break up flints for about fourpence 
per day.” Contentedly,therefore—if stolid, unreason- 
ing acquiescence be content—he hobbled forth, lean- 
ing his gnarled old figure, bent with rheumatism, 
heavily upon a stout staff and the long handled 
knapping-hammer, using these almost in place of 
natural limbs as though he had reached the last 
stage named by the Sphinx. 

A beautiful dawn made glorious every feature 
of the long shallow valley; but the old man was 
entirely unconscious of it. Autumn had laid across 
the whole wide woodland “a fiery finger on the 
leaves,’ and under the newly risen sun the wet tree 
tops on the western slopes were transmuted into 
sparkling gold, while the eastern slope remained 
as yet untouched. All the lower vegetation was 
drenched with moisture, and hung about with dew- 
bejewelled gossamers. The lark flooded the air with 
song, and a large straggling company of rooks flew 
over the valley, with slow regular movements of 
their fingered wings, bound for the uplands where 
the ploughmen were already at work. Down the 
middle of the valley there ran a small but rapid 
brook, whose endless music could be heard from the 
road where it neared the bends of the stream. 

Heedless of all these sights and sounds, which for 
three-quarters of a century had been part of his 
life, the old labourer slowly and lamely progressed 
along the highway as though deliberating over every 
step. His bent figure, with quaint smocked frock 
and ancient “ billycock,’ formed a curious picture; 
and, as he stood back almost in the ditch to allow a 
steam plough to pass, one could not but be struck by 
the strange contrast of the old and the new. Some- 
thing of this seemed partly formulated in the slow- 





working mind of the old man, for as he reached his 
allotted heap of flints close by the milestone, and, 
taking off his coat, made with it a softened seat, he 
was muttering to himself some rustic anathema upon 
the steam plough. “They make '’em to do the 
ploughin’, an’ the mowin’, an’ the rippin’, but,” he 
added as with a triumphant inspiration, “they 
doan’t break th’ flints tho’ yet.” As though to give 
better expression to his feelings he commenced 
hammering at the flints with some vindictiveness. 

His outburst of feeling was, however, soon ex- 
pended, and before long he was tap—tap—tapping, 
slowly, yet with a strange rhythmic regularity. 
Thus he worked for some time, until a semicircle 
of broken flint lay about him, forming quite a 
respectable heap, which on the morrow he would 
have to wheel off and distribute over the depressions 
which time and traffic had worn in the highroad. 

The old man paused in his work as the lumbering 
carrier’s cart came along the road. The driver 
greeted him with “ Hullo, Master Keene, can you 
keep yourself warm at it?” and passed on towards 
Tringham. The old man answered the question with 
an unintelligible grunt, and then sat on, resting with 
his knapping-hammer between his knees. Thus he 
continued long after the last sound of the carrier's 
wheels had died away. 

Towards mid-day a smart gig was driven rapidly 
along the road; within it were seated two gentle- 
men—* guardians of the poor” on their way to 
attend a meeting at Tringham Union. They went 
by so fast that they had but little time in which 
to observe the old man. 

“He didn’t seem to be working very hard, Doctor, 
did he?” said the guardian who was driving. 

“Working, Burton? It strikes me that he was 
fast asleep.” 

“The devil he was. He has no more right to sit 
there and sleep over his work than I have over 
mine. If we weren't late for the meeting, I'd turn 
the mare back and rouse him up, the lazy old 
beggar.” 

“No you wouldn't, Burton—remember he’s an 
old man and, naturally, can’t do much hard work.” 

*“ All the more reason he should keep awake and 
do what little he can—or else go into the ‘house’ 
at once. Steady—steady—” as the mare started, a 
wheel of the gig bumping into a hollow. “Time 
enough to sleep when he’s filled up holes like that. 
The road’s really in a disgraceful state, enough to 
spoil all our horseflesh. Whoa! steady! But they 
never think of that, the lazy vagabonds!” 

The sun reached the zenith, and slowly sloped 
down the west, letting its light, for the first time, 
directly into the hillside cutting where the old stone- 
breaker still sat immovable. Back came the carrier 
on his homeward journey to Nurbiton. He sat 
alone in his heavy, lumbering vehicle, leisurely 
eating an apple and occasionally touching the 
horse—too prone to fall into a steady walk— 
into a better pace. “Hullo, old ‘un, still at 
it?” he called out, and, receiving no response, 
added to himself, “Be he asleep, or won't he 
answer me, eh?” and he aimed the remains of his 
apple at the stooping figure, and jogged steadily on 
his way. Indeed, if he were asleep, it must have 
been a sound sleep, for the most timid of Nature’s 
children ventured heedlessly near him. <A couple of 
delicate, fearful, little shrewmice were running 
about unconcernedly at his feet; a robin, bowing 
and hopping the while, carefully eyed him from the 
flint-heap ; a white cabbage butterfly had settled on 
the brim of the old hat; while a lizard was basking 
in the autumn sunshine on a stone but a few inches 
away. 

A short, neat old woman came slowly along the 
road, her wizened face hidden in a quaint sun-bonnet 
of some faded print-stuff. . In her hand she was 
carrying what was obviously a dinner tied up in a 
coloured kerchief. 

“ Here, Joe,” she called out in a faint treble, “as 
ye didn’t come home to your dinner, I’ve brought it 
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to ye. Well I never, if he bain’t fast asleep!”—and 
she stopped a few feet away. Lizard, robin, mice, 
all disappeared as if by magic, and even the butter- 
fly, as the old woman approached, rose into the air 
and soon sailed out of sight. The woman turned 
from gazing after it, saying— 

“Why, Joe, man, if a butterfly weren't settled 
right on your head.” As she spoke, she caught hold 
of her husband’s arm to awaken him. He would 
never be aroused again. Quietly and painlessly had 
the life left its battered tenement. 

As the woman realised that her husband would 
waken never again, she fell upon her knees at his 
side, and, her eyes streaming with tears, cried, “ Oh, 
Joe, Joe, you might ha’ waited for me; you might 
ha’ waited for me!” And then she prayed earnestly 
and with the simple pathos of the poor, “O, Lord, 
dear God, please let me die now with Joe; don’t let 
‘em take me to the ‘house,’ but you take me now, 
dear Lord, and let me be with Joe!” 

W. J. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE LONDON LIBERAL PRESS. 


Str,—In your issue of 6th August you referred to the 
political power of the press, and at the same time gave instances 
of that influence. Those instances could also have been sup- 
ae pam by the marked effect which the Star, in its earlier days, 

ad upon metropolitan elections, notably Southwark and Ken- 
nington. Most readers of daily papers—it being so much easier 
to get someone else “to do the thinking ’—imbibe unsuspect- 
ingly the conclusions put before them, and thus political opinions 
get moulded. 

Of the fifteen London daily general newspapers, only five 
have been Liberal organs, and this would seem to be one 
sufficient cause for London and the Home Counties being so 
Conservative If, however. rumour be correct that the Pall 
Mall has gone Unionist, our press advocates are still further 
handicapped in numbers, and | venture to appeal to you to put 
prominently before your readers the importance of the remaining 
Liberal dailies putting more force into their political matter, and 
also of the urgent need now of a first-class Liberal evening 
paper. I enclose my card, and am yours faithfully, A. H. 

National Liberal Club, 18th October, 1892. 


THE BISHOPS AND VIVISECTION. 


Srr,—Sir Henry Roscoe quotes in his article on this subject 
in your last issue a question put to the anti-vivisectionists by 
the Bishop of Edinburgh, which is as follows :—* If to put an 
animal to pain would save England from the cholera, was there 
one who would say it was not right todo so?” Will you allow 
me to give an answer to this question ? 

As the animal wonld forcibly be put to pain, the act would, 
in my opinion, be wrong. One reason for this opinion is surely 
enough to give it full support—namely, that if the act were 
right, it would be equally right to foreibly put to pain a human 
being for the same purpose. This latter is a position among 
morals which, I presume, the vivisectionist does not take up. 

You have two considerations before you—(1) the advantages 
of the community, and (2) the rights of the individual creature. 
The vivisectionist in effect contends that a dumb brute has no 
rights which override the gains of his master—man. On what 
ground is this contention based? Does the vivisectionist’s 
senses of {justice and sympathy cease activity when beings of 
a lower order than himself are under consideration ? Or is it 
that these senses are beaten back by a solid desire for the better- 
ing of the health of the human species at the cost, as is supposed, 
of the least possible amount of distress ? 

No doubt the latter will be given as the ground of the con- 
tention, and, if so, the vivisectionists make certain bold claims 
for their kind, and evince not a little majestic conceit. In the 
first place, they must show that the universal selleme of things 
will be more surely advanced by the pleasant existence of man 
than of the creatures he would torture. In what sense is man a 
main element of life? Is not one well justified in the opinion 
that the ungodly mess he makes of those bits of earth and sky 
he can get at establishes the conelusion that he is the biggest 
abomination extant? In the second place, it is the claim of the 
juvenile against his forbears. If antiquity counts for anything, 
man’s claim for prime consideration is of the weakest. In the 
third place, the lower animals are certainly not responsible for 
man’s ills of body, and as certainly man never offers to pain 
himself in their behalf. 

Of course there is that little matter of the haman soul which 
the Churches and bad health make of so great importance ; but 





as souls rarely manifest themselves in this ‘valley of the 
shadow,” they are a very negligeable quantity as compared with 
the spirit of enjoyment displayed by the brates at their ease. 
Who, if he could survey the earth from a snug and distant spot, 
would prefer the sight of a crowd of consumptive, choleraic, 
contorted, crabbed, and conservative men and women to a bevy 
of hopping rabbits or a herd of squealing guinea-pigs, with 
never a poet or a mill-chimney amongst them ? 

But, seriously, the claims of the vivisectionist rest on the 
purest arrogance or the coldest-heartedness. If it is good to 
hurt a dumb creature that the speaking creatures may live, it is 
far better to hurt a speaker that his fellows may live. You 
could soothingly explain to the latter what a desideratum of the 
scientists his carease was; and even if he disagreed with you, 
you would have the satisfaction of knowing that his ease would 
ye almost identical with those the scientists wished to treat. 
By-and-by he might come to offer the services of his frame, and 
thus save the monarchy expense and the newspaper readers 
much correspondence.—Y ours faithfully, 


Wigan, October 18th, 1892. ArtHurR H. HoumeEs. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 
THE SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, October 21st, 1892. 

THANK Mr. William Archer for his letter in last 

week's SPEAKER. It is clear that in my talk 
about their translation of Ibsen's Peer Gynt I did him 
and his brother an injustice, for which I ask pardon. 
I understood them to be dissatisfied with the poem’s 
climax, which to me seemed entirely beautiful. My 
mistake was suggested by the following passage 
from their preface : 

*“ The redemption of the hero through a woman's love . . . we 
take to be a mere commonplace of romanticism, which Ibsen, 
though he satirised it, had by no means fully outgrown when he 
wrote Peer Gynt. Peer's return to Solveig is (in the original) a 
passage of the most poignant lyric beauty, but it is surely a shirk- 
ing, not a solution, of the ethical problem. It would be impossible 


to the Ibsen of to-day, who knows (none better) that Vo man can 
save his brother's soul, or pay his brother's debt.” 


In a footnote to the italicised words Messrs. Archer 
add the quotation (small type), “No, nor woman, 
neither.” 


This is the only passage in Messrs. Archer's 
preface from which I could gather their opinion of 
the last scene in Peer Gynt: and I certainly took its 
language to be the language of disapproval. I was 
mistaken: and Mr. William Archer had right to be 
indignant when he found himself taxed with in- 
sensibility to the beauties of a scene which he had 
been admiring with all his soul for twenty years of 
his life. At the same time I submit that the 
passage tempted to misconception, and my mistake 
is pardonable. 


I will count on Mr. Archer's generosity and 
assume the mistake to be pardoned. There remains, 
as Mr. Archer has pointed out, a point on which we 
differ very handsomely. Vastly as he admires the 
last scene of the poem, he suggests that it is a 
“ shirking of the ethical problem.” I suggest that it 
is nothing of the sort. Mr. Archer invites me to 
expound. In ordinary circumstances the small but 
active sense of humour which helps me to steer my 
timorous course among men would have prevailed 
on me to decline this invitation. To catch me 
expounding Ibsen to Mr. Archer were better luck 
than my worst enemy had any right to look for. 
But atonement is due to Mr. Archer, and he shall 
have it. 


“ Peer’s return to Solveig, is surely a shirking, not 
a solution, of the ethical problem.” Of what ethical 
problem? The main ethical problem of the poem is, 
What is self? And how shall a man be himself? 
As Mr. Wicksteed puts it in his “ Four Lectures on 
Henrik Ibsen,” “ What is it to be one’s self? God 
meant something when He made each one of us. 
For a man to embody that meaning of God in his 
words and deeds, and so become, in a degree, ‘a word 
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of God made flesh’ is to be himself. But thus to be 
himself he must slay himself. That is to say, he 
must slay the craving to make himself the centre 
round which others revolve, and must strive to find 
his true orbit, and swing, self poised, round the 
great central light. But what if a poor devil can 
never puzzle out what God did mean when He made 
him? Why, then he must feel it. But how often 
your ‘feeling’ misses fire! Ay, there you have it. 
The devil has no stauncher ally than want of per- 
ception.” 


This is a fair statement of Ibsen’s problem and 
his solution of it. In the poem he solves it by the 
aid of two characters, two diagrams we may say. 
Diagram I. is Peer Gynt, a man who is always 
striving to make himself the centre round which 
others revolve, who never sacrifices his Self gener- 
ously for another’s good, nor surrenders it to a 
decided course of action. Diagram II. is Solveig, a 
woman who has no dread of self-committal, who 
surrenders Self and is, in short, Peer’s perfect 
antithesis. When Peer is an outlaw she forsakes all 
and follows him to his hut in the forest. Peer 
deserts her and roams the world, where he finds his 
theory of Self upset by one adventure after another 
and at last reduced to absurdity in the madhouse at 
Cairo. But though his own theory is discredited, he 
has not yet found the true one. To find this he 
must be brought face to face, in the last scene, with 
his deserted wife. There, for the first time, he asks 
the question and receives the answer. ‘“ Where,” he 
asks, “has Peer Gynt’s true self been since we 
parted :— 

“ Where was I, as myself, as the whole man, the true man ? 

Where was I with God’s sigil upon my brow ?” 

And Solveig answers :— 


“In my faith, in my hope, and in my love.” 


In these words we have the main ethical problem 
solved; and Peer's perception of the truth (vide 
Mr. Wicksteed’s remarks quoted above) is the one 
necessary climax of the poem. We do not care 
a farthing—at least, I do not care a farthing— 
whether Peer escapes the Button-Moulder or not. 
It may be too late for him, or there may be yet 
time to live another life; but whatever the case 
may be, it doesn’t alter what Ibsen set out to 
prove. The problem which Ibsen shirks (if indeed 
he does shirk it) is a subsidiary problem—a rider, 
so to speak. Can Solveig by her love redeem Peer 
Gynt? Can the woman save the man’s soul? Will 
she, after all, cheat the Button-Moulder of his 
victim ? 





The poet, by giving Solveig the last word, seems 
to think it possible. According to Mr. Archer, the 
Ibsen of to-day would know it to be impossible. 
He knows (none better) that “No man can save 
his brother's soul or pay his brother's debt.” “ No, 
nor women neither,” adds Mr. Archer. 


But is this so? Peer Gynt was published in 1867. 
I turn to A Doll’s House, written twelve years later, 
and I find there a woman preparing to redeem a 
man just as Solveig prepares to redeem Peer. I find 
in Mr. Archer's translation of that play the following 
page of dialogue :— 


Mrs. Linden; There’s no happiness in working for oneself, 
Nils, give me somebody and something to work 
for. 

Krogstad : No, no; that can never be. It’s simply a woman’s 

romantic notion of self-sacrifice. 

Mrs, Linden : Have you ever found me romantic ? 

Krogstad ; Would you really——-? Tell me, do you know my 

past ° 

Mrs. Linden : Yes. 

Krogstad : And d> you know what people say of me ? 

Mrs, Linden: Didn't you say just now that with me you could 
have been another man ? 

rrogstad ; I am sure of it. 
Mrs. Linden : Is it too late ? 





Krogstad ; Christina, do you know what you are doing? Yes 
you do; I see it in your face. Have you the 
courage —— ? 

Mrs. Linden : I need someone to tend, and your « hildren need a 

mother. You need me, and I——-I need you. 
Nils, I believe in your better self. With you I 
fear nothing. 


We are not told if Mrs. Linden’s experiment is 
successful; but Ibsen certainly gives no hint that 
she is likely to fail. This was in 1879. In 1885 
Ibsen paid a visit to Norway, and made a speech 
to some working-men at Drontheim in which this 
passage occurred :— 

‘** Democracy by itself cannot solve the social question. We 
must introduce an aristocratic element into our life. I am not 
referring, of course, to an aristocracy of birth, or of purse, or 
even of intellect. I mean an aristocracy of character, of will, 
of mind. ‘That alone can make us free. From two classes will 
this aristocracy I desire come to us—/from our women and our 
workmen. ‘The social revolution, now preparing in Europe, is 
chiefly concerned with the future of the workers and the 
women, On this I set all my hopes and expectations. . . .” 

I think it would be easy to multiply instances showing 
that, though Ibsen may hold that no man can save 
his brother's soul, he does not extend this disability 
to women, but hopes and believes, on the contrary, 
that women will redeem mankind. On men he builds 
no hope. To speak roughly, men are all in Peer 
Gynt’s case, or Torvald Helmer’s. They are swathed 
in timid conventions, blindfolded with selfishness, so 
that they cannot perceive, and unable with their own 
hands to tear off these bandages. They are incapable 
of the highest renunciation. ‘“ Noman,” says Torvald 
Helmer, “ sacrifices his honour, even for one he loves.” 
Those who heard Miss Achurch deliver Nora’s reply 
will not easily forget it. ‘“ Millions of women have 
done so.” The effect in the theatre was terrific. 
This sentence clinched the whole play. 


Millions of women are, like Solveig, capable of re- 
nouncing all for love, of surrendering self altogether, 
and, as I read Ibsen, it is precisely on this power of 
renunciation that he builds his hope of man’s 
redemption. So that, unless I err greatly, the scene 
in Peer Gynt which Mr. Archer calls a shirking of 
the ethical problem, is just the solution which Ibsen 
has been persistent in presenting to the world. 


Let it be understood, of course, that it is only 
your Solveigs and Mrs, Lindens who can thus save a 
brother’s soul; women who have made their own 
way in the world, thinking for themselves, working 
for themselves, freed from the conventions which 
man would impose onthem. I know Mr. Archer will 
not retort on me with Nora, who leaves her husband 
and children, and claims that her first duty is 
to herself. Nora is just the woman who can- 
not redeem a man. Her Doll’s House training is 
the very opposite of Solveig’s and Mrs. Linden’s. 
She is a silly girl brought up amid conventions, and 
awakened, by one blow, to the responsibilities of life. 
That she should at once know the right course to 
take would be incredible in real life, and impossible 
in a play the action of which has been evolved as 
inevitably as real life. Many critics have supposed 
Ibsen to commend Nora’s conduct in the last act of 
the play. He neither sanctions nor condemns. But 
he does contrast her in the play with Mrs. Linden, 
and I do not think that contrast can be too carefully 
studied. 


At least nine-tenths of the foregoing remarks will 
be “old hat” to Mr. Archer. But he will admit 
that a series of very obvious interpretations has led 
me to a conclusion very wide of his own on this 
question of Peer Gynt’s redemption. I have tried 
(save the mark) to put the case from Ibsen’s point of 
view. For my own part, I found the poem’s climax 
immediately and thoroughly convincing. I have 


now made the promised sacrifice, and must needs go 


A. T. Q. C, 


for a long walk to reconsider myself. 
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REVIEWS. 





MR. GARDINER’S THIRD VOLUME. 


History or tHe Great Crvi. War. Vol. III. 1647—1649. By 
S. R. Gardiner. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


JHE third volume of Mr. Gardiner’s history begins 
with the year 1647 and ends with the execution 
of Charles I. It treats of the struggle between the 
Parliament and the army, the vain efforts of both 
to arrive at an understanding with the King, 
the second civil war, and the revolution which made 
England a republic. Mr. Gardiner has had at his 
disposal materials which no previous historian has 
used, and tells the tale of these two years with 
larger knowledge, as well as with a sounder judg- 
ment. Many points are still obscure, but all the 
natural sources of information and all the known 
sources have been so completely explored by the 
author that fresh discoveries of documents are not 
likely to do more than modify the details of his 
narrative. 

When the Scots delivered the King into the 
hands of the Parliamentary commissioners at New- 
castle the difficulties of the Presbyterian leaders 
began. They wished to establish their ecclesiastical 
system, to restore Charles with some provision for 
Parliamentary control, and to disband the army. 
After much higgling the King, on May 12th, 1647, 
agreed to the establishment of Presbyterianism for 
three years, and to part with the control of the 
militia for ten. This was less than they had demanded, 
but English and Scotch Presbyterians alike agreed 
to accept it as a satisfactory basis of accommoda- 
tion, and their acceptance of it laid the foundation 
of the coalition between Royalists and Presbyterians 
which almost restored Charles I. in 1648, and actually 
restored his son in 1660 (pp. 26,70). The drawback 
of the Presbyterian scheme of settlement was that 
the concessions they had obtained were purely 
illu-ory. Charles had no intention of accepting any 
settlement short of his complete restoration to his 
old powe:s. So long as he retained his negative 
voice he could reject any Bill offered to him. At 
the end of three years, by simply remaining passive, 
he could restore episcopacy to the legal position 
which it held in the summer of 1641. At the end 
of ten years the command of the armed forces of 
the kingdom would pass again into the hands of his 
nominees. He would be free once more to govern 
in defiance of the wishes of his subjects, to enforce 
the uniformity Laud had striven to establish, and 
to destroy the liberties for which so much blood had 
been shed 

Bolder and more clear-sighted than the Presby- 
terians, the Independent leaders perceived that it 
was impossible to replace Charles on the throne 
without some more adequate securities against 
future misgovernment. But they were a minority 
in Parliament, and their opposition would have been 
fruitless if the Presbyterians had not chosen to 
quarrel with the army. Parliament, which owed 
the foot-soldiers about eighteen weeks’ pay and the 
cavalry forty-three weeks’ pay, proposed to disband 
both with six weeks’ pay at most. When they 
petitioned, their grievances were treated with con- 
tempt, and they were threatened with punishment 
as mutineers. Stung by this injustice, the soldiers 
refused to volunteer for the Irish war, and began 
to talk of refusing to disband. Parliament sent one 
set of commissioners after another to pacify them, 
but only promised the addition of a fortnight’s pay. 
The Presbyterian leaders relied on the support of 
the London militia, and concerted the introduction 
of a Scotch army to impose their scheme of settle- 
ment by force. 

Up to this point Cromwell had striven to mediate 
between the army and the Parliament. When the 
quarrel began he was thinking of taking service in 
Germany under the standard of the Elector Palatine 
(p. 36). As it proceeded he had checked the petitions 





of the soldiers, and had urged the officers to make 
the most of the concessions made by Parliament. 
“ Create in the soldiers,” he said, “ a good opinion of 
that authority that is over both us and them. If 
that authority fall to nothing, nothing can follow 
but confusion” (p. 66). 


“Towards the end of May, at the very time when the London 
militia was being reorganised and the army threatened with the loss 
of its artillery, Cromwell learnt that the leading Presbyterians were 
negotiating with the French ambassadors and the Scottish com- 
missioners for a Scottish intervention in England, and for carrying 
off the King from Holmby. There is no need to seek further for 
motives to explain his abandonment of the position which he had 
maintained for the last three months in spite of all temptation” 
(p. 84). 


Much as Cromwell dreaded military anarchy, he 
dreaded more a renewal of the war, and the in- 
troduction of a foreign army into England. To 
prevent this he threw in his lot with the army, 
and sanctioned Joyce's seizure of the king. 

The part which the army henceforth played in 
English politics is a chapter in English history 
which, till the publication of Mr. Gardiner’s volume, 
was very imperfectly understood. To politicians 
it should be of special interest, for it shows how 
English democracy first came into being, and what 
its first aims and demands were. Hitherto the 
soldiers had confined themselves to the representa- 
tion of their own particular military grievances: 
they now claimed a voice in the settlement of the 
kingdom. “Our being soldiers,’ they asserted, 
“hath not stript us of our interest as Englishmen ; 
we think we have as much right to demand and 
see a happy settlement as we have to our money.” 
A council consisting of two officers and two soldiers 
for each regiment was erected to represent the army 
in political matters, and soldiers and officers entered 
into a solemn engagement not to disband without 
satisfaction for their grievances and security for 
themselves and the nation against injustice in the 
future. Cromwell's influence appears in the or- 
ganisation adopted by the army and in the modera- 
tion of the policy they pursued. For the precise 
shape which their political demands took, Ireton 
rather than Cromwell was responsible. In the 
manifestoes and proposals of the army he an- 
ticipated not merely the constitutional experiments 
of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, but many 
of the political ideas of the nineteenth century. 
His scheme for the settlement of the ecclesiastical 
question was virtually that which was adopted in 
the Toleration Act of 1689. His constitutional 
scheme, which included biennial parliaments and 
equal electoral districts, contained elaborate pro- 
visions for bringing the Parliament as well as the 
King under the control of the nation (pp. 56, 
118, 158). But Ireton’s plans were too far in 
advance of his times. 

Whilst the army-leaders and the Parliament were 
still discussing the terms on which the King was to be 
restored, a new danger arose. A party in the army, 
backed by the Levellers in and around London, were 
endeavouring, as Cromwell told the Commons, “ to 
have no other power to rule but the sword” (p. 201). 
What was the use, they said, of trying to please 
the King and the Parliament? Parliament are “a 
company of rotten members,’ and unless we “ go 
about to cut our own throats,” we shall not please 
the King. Let the army settle the nation by its 
own power and in its own way (p. 218). They 
brought forward in the Council of the Army a 
scheme for the settlement of the nation which set 
aside the King, abolished the House of Lords, and 
established universal suffrage. The soldiers, said 
one of their spokesmen, had ventured their lives for 
their “birthright and privileges as Englishmen,” 
and would surrender them to no man. “I think,” 
said another, “ that the poorest he that is in England 
hath a life to live as well as the greatest he; and 
therefore I think it clear that every man that is 
to live under a Government ought first, by his 
own consent, to put himself under that Govern- 
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ment” (pp. 225-227). Cromwell was opposed to 
manhood suffrage, though he admitted the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty. Now, as six months earlier, 
what he most dreaded was anarchy. In the end he 
had his way. The scheme of the soldiers was re- 
ferred to a committee, which produced what 
was simply a revised version of Ireton’s proposals, 
with some amendments in a popular direction. 
“The new constitution was to be brought into 
existence by an understanding with the King and 
the House of Lords, not to be a direct emanation 
from the people, sweeping both King and Lords 
away. No better illustration of Cromwell's per- 
tinacity in clinging to old institutions can be found” 
(p. 229). 

But it takes two to make a compromise. The 
King’s flight to the Isle of Wight, the revelation of 
his intrigues with the Scots, his rejection of the 
ultimatum offered him by Parliament, rendered 
Cromwell’s mediating plans impossible. Meanwhile 
the excitement amongst the soldiers increased, and 
open mutiny began. Cromwell and Fairfax quelled 
the anarchical movement, and obliged the soldiers 
to promise to accept the decisions of Parliament. 
Taught by experience, both the leaders of the army 
and the leaders of the Parliament concurred in 
resolving to break with the King; but they were 
not yet resolved to break with the monarchy. If 
Charles was hopeless, it might still be possible to 
train up the Duke of York or the Duke of Gloucester 
as a constitutional king. However, the first plan 
was frustrated by the escape of the Duke of York, 
and all schemes of this nature were put an end to 
by the outbreak of the second civil war. Before 
the end of March the Welsh Royalists began to 
move; in April Berwick and Carlisle were seized ; 
in May Kent burst into flames and the Royalists 
of Northumberland and Yorkshire rose; July saw 
Hamilton and the Scots crossing the border, and 
Prince Charles and the revolted fleet blockading the 
Thames. The struggle was sharp and savage, and the 
victory of the Independent army decisive. When the 
soldiers returned, flushed with triumph and eager 
to call Charles Stuart, “that man of blood,” to 
account, they found Parliament and the Presbyterian 
party preparing to restore Charles to his throne. 
One of the most valuable and one of the most novel 
parts of Mr. Gardiner's work is his account of the 
movement in the army which produced the Army 
Remonstrance of November 20th, and Pride's 
Purge. Even in November, 1648, the leaders of the 
army were willing to accept the restoration of the 
King if he would agree to a permanent constitu- 
tional settlement of the kind proposed by them in 
the summer of 1647 (pp. 499-503). It was not till 
their terms had been once more rejected that they 
marched on London and forcibly interrupted the 
Newport Treaty. Even in December Ireton and 
Cromwell were desirous to save the King's life if it 
could be done without injury to the cause for which 
they had fought, and fresh overtures were made to 
him and rejected (pp. 550-557). “Charles's refusal 
even to consider the overtures now made must have 
put an end to every remnant of hesitation remaining 
in Cromwell's mind” (p. 558). Mr. Gardiner con- 
cludes his narrative of the King’s trial and execution 
by a comparison between the characters of Charles 
and Cromwell :— 


Charles’s fault lay in his absolute disregard of the conditions of 
the time, and of the feelings and opinions of every class of his 
subjects with which he happened to disagree. Even if those who 
opposed Charles in the later stages of his career failed to rally the 
majority of the people to their side, they were undoubtedly acting in 
accordance with a permanent national demand for a government by 
compromise which slowly but irresistibly developed itself in the 
course of the century. 

If Charles had, under any conditions, been permitted to reseat 
himself on the throne, he would quickly have provoked a new 
resistance. As long as he remained a factor in English politics 
government by compromise was impossible. His own conception of 
government was that of a wise prince constantly interfering to check 
the madness of the people. Even on the scaffold he reminded his 
subjects that “a share in government was nothing appertaining to the 
people.” . . . The situation was still further complicated by the King’s 





duplicity. He was regarded with increasing intensity as the one 
disturbing force with which no understanding was possible and no 
settled order consistent. ‘To remove him out of the way appe 
even to those who had no thought of punishing him for past offences, 
to be the only possible road to peace for the troubled nation. Of this 
latter class Cromwell made himself the mouthpiece. Himself a man 
of compromises, he had been thrust, sorely against his will, into direct 
antagonism with the uncompromising King. He had striven long to 
mediate between the old order and the new, first by restoring Charles 
as a constitutional king, and afterwards by substituting one of his 
children for him. 

Failing in this, and angered by the persistency with which 
Charles stirred up Scottish armies and French armies against England, 
Cromwell finally associated himself with those who cried out most 
loudly for the King’s blood. None knew better than Cromwell that 
it was folly to cover the execution of the King with a semblance of 
Constitutional propriety, and he may well have thought that, though 
law and Constitution had both broken down, the first step to be taken 
towards their reconstruction was the infliction of the penalty of death 
upon the man who had shown himself so wanting in that elemental 
quality of veracity upon which laws and Constitutions are built up. 

This honesty, this veracity, which Mr. Gardiner 
finds lacking in the King, he, like Carlyle, finds ever 
present in Cromwell. But his Cromwell is a more 
intelligible and a more human figure than Carlyle’s, 
and of a type more familiar in English political life. 
“No divinely-inspired hero, indeed, or faultless 
monster, but a brave, honourable man, striving 
according to his lights to lead his countrymen into 
the paths of peace and godliness.” 


GREEK DRAMATISTS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


A Guipe to Greek Tracepy ror Enoutsn Reapers. By Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D. Jondon: Percival & Co. 


“To render Aischylus and Sophocles, and in part 
Euripides more accessible to the countrymen of 
Shakespeare is, I trust, at least a respectable en- 
deavour.” So says Professor Campbell in the pre- 
face to this book. A respectable endeavour it most 
certainly is; and it is something more, it is an 
excellent example. The popularisation of the liter- 
ature of Ancient Greece—in other words the bring- 
ing that literature home to the modern world, the 
linking it with life—is as pre-eminently the work of 
the modern scholar as the settlement and literal 
interpretation of the text of that literature was the 
work of the scholars of the old school. Forty or 
fifty years ago the most careful and laborious devo- 
tion to the minuti# of what may be called technical 
scholarship was incumbent on all who attempted 
to study the Greek classics in the original. It was 
only by raking among diatribes and dissertations 
that the knowledge indispensable to accurate scholar- 
ship could be acquired. Students had practically to 
make their own grammars and even their own 
lexicons. Notes,as a rule, were written with intoler- 
able diffuseness, dulness, and obscurity in Latin. 
Considerable portions of the ancient texts were un- 
settled and often unintelligible. Now all this know- 
ledge is brought to our very doors. A student of 
ordinary intelligence finds no more difficulty in 
reading a tragedy of Aischylus, or a comedy of 
Aristophanes, with facility and accuracy, than school- 
boys and school-girls have in reading Racine and 
Moliére. That technical scholarship which was once 
an honourable distinction because it implied enormous 
labour and receptive capacity in an extraordinar 
degree, has now ceased to have any intellect 
significance. It is an accomplishment which is 
within the range of the mere dolt—nay, an accom- 
plishment which may be assumed with impunity by 
any charlatan. A man whose real knowledge of 
Greek went no further than the rudiments and the 
power of following a Greek text in a literal version 
might, if an astute impostor, produce an edition of a 
Greek play which should appear a portent of learning 
and scholarship. And the process would be simple. 
He would go to a good library ; he would find about 
a hundred editions of the particular play on which he 
was engaged already in existence; and he would gather 
from the innumerable references given in the notes to 
these editions all the collateral knowledge he would 
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require. It is thus that two-thirds of the “ editions” 
of Greek and Latin classics which are now current 
are produced. They are mere compilations. We 
could at the present moment place our hand on half 
a dozen editions of classical masterpieces enjoying a 
high scholastic reputation, almost every sentence in 
the introductions to which is a literal transference 
from some other editor, almost every note in which is 
stolen verbatim ac literatim from the notes of pre- 
ceding editors. There is, indeed, no department in 
so-called “learning” in which reputation is so 
cheaply acquired. The consequence of this is 
that men of real learning and scholarship, anxious 
to vindicate their claim to originality, and dis- 
daining to be confounded with a herd in which 
the line between knowledge possessed and know- 
ledge assumed is so hard to discriminate, have 
struck out new paths for themselves. To this are to 
be attributed the paradoxes of scholars like Dr. 
Verrall, the reckless textual innovations of scholars 
like Mr. Margoliouth, and the innumerable theories 
now darkening, or rather corrupting, learning to 
breed speculation in most that concerns the Homeric 
poems and Herodotus. But fortunately for the 
prospects of classical literature, other scholars have 
had the wisdom to see that there are more legitimate 
ways of earning respect and distinction, and that is 
by bringing classical literature into touch with 
modern life through the medium of texts furnished 
not with a lumbering compilation of diffuse and use- 
less annotations, but with a really judicious critical 
apparatus, of excellent translations, of comment- 
aries, not verbal merely, but of a literary and 
philosophical kind, of comparative critiques, of 
popular manuals—in other words, by doing what no 
philological pedant has either the instinct or the wit 
to do at all; what these mere dilettanti can only do 
badly ; and what the charlatans of whom we have 
spoken are much too astute to attempt, at all events 
at present. 

A very distinguished place among those who are 
endeavouring to bring Greek poetry into relation 
with modern life must be assigned to Professor 
Lewis Campbell. As an editor of Sophocles, he 
shares with Professor Jebb the honour of having 
produced a work as attractive and intelligible to the 
student of art and literature as to the mere scholar, 
a work which would have been as much appreciated 
by Lessing and Goethe as by Hermann and Wunder. 
He has given us a translation of Sophocles, not, we 
think, quite equal to Mr. Whitelaw’s, but superior to 
any other English version with which we are 
acquainted. He has translated also the dramas of 
JEschylus, not so successfully perhaps as he has 
translated Sophocles, but, for all that, with vigour, 
with sympathy, and with skill. His biographical 
and critical sketch of Sophocles and the Sophoclean 
drama in Maemitian’s “Series of Classical Writers” 
is a model of what such a work should be. 

The present volume is designed to be a com- 
panion to Professor Campbell's versions of Ai schylus 
and Sophocles, and is therefore intended practically 
for the use of those who do not read Greek. That it 
will be of great service to such students we have 
little doubt ; that it will be of greater service to more 
advanced students we have no doubt at all. It must 
always be difficult to satisfy the needs of both these 
classes, and, to speak plainly, we question whether 
this volume is calculated to do so. It gives us the 
impression of being a compilation from lectures, 
some of which were delivered to popular audiences, 
some to junior classes, and some to advanced 
students. In some portions of the book the in- 
struction given is purely elementary and in the 
simple rudiments of the subject; in other portions 
elementary knowledge is assumed, and the matter 
consists of generalisations and remarks which could 
only be intelligible to persons who had made con- 
siderable progress in classical studies. Professor 
Campbell seems a little too fond of quoting, with 
applause, these vague generalities, these plausible 
half-truths, of which certain writers of our time 





are so profuse. “It has been truly said,” he 
observes, that “under the marble exterior of Greek 
literature was concealed a soul thrilling with spiritual 
emotion.” This is partly platitude and wholly 
nonsense. What is the “marble exterior” of 
Greek literature? Who could compare the style 
of Homer, of Sappho, of Pindar, of Aischylus, of 
Euripides, of Thucydides, of Plato, to marble? And 
it is not less true, continues Professor Campbell, 
“that beneath the Greek serenity and brightness 
there lay thinly veiled a profound sadness.” Of what 
serious literature in the world, or of what serious 
individual who has ever lived, is this not equally 
true? Again the remark, admiringly quoted from 
Professor Ward, that “ If Euripides’ men and women 
are less heroic and statuesque than those of AZschylus 
and Sophocles, they are more like men and women,” 
is shallow puerility not worth quoting at all; for, 
superficially plausible, it is essentially false. There 
is as much of the “woman” in Clytemnestra and 
Deianeira, in Electra, in Chrysothemis, in Ismene, in 
Antigone, as is in any of Euripides’ heroines; and as 
much of the “man” in (Edipus, in Creon, in Hzemon, 
in Ajax, in Teucer, in Philoctetes, as in any of 
Euripides’ heroes. We have not space to discuss the 
subject, but we do not at all agree with Professor 
Campbell in his view, the ordinary view, of the 
functions of the chorus in Greek Tragedy. And we 
think, too, that he has greatly over-estimated 
the power exercised by mere destiny in Sopho- 
cles’ conception of tragedy. The balance, as in 
Shakespeare, is surely greatly on the side of 
free will. Like Shakespeare, Sophocles is pre- 
eminently an ethical! poet. We have noticed 
one or two minor errors. It is said, on p. 310, 
that “ Lewis Theobald rendered four plays of 
Sophocles into very tolerable blank verse, the 
choral portions, however, being given in the same 
metre.” Theobald only translated three, the Zlectra, 
the Ajax, and the (dipus Rex; and the choruses 
are not as a rule in blank verse, but in vigorous and 
spirited lyrics. Nor was Gascoyne’s Jocasta an 
adaptation of the Phanisse of Euripides—it had no 
connection with the Phoenisss, it was simply an 
adaptation of an Italian play with the same title. 
But these are trifles. Professor Campbell's book is 
one for which every student of the Greek drama will 
be grateful, and which every student of that drama 
ought to possess. It is both instructive and stimnu- 
lating, and cannot fail to further the end at which 
classical scholarship must now aim if it is to hold 
its own in the modern world. 


TRADE-MADE DISEASE. 

Hyorwne, Diseases, AND Morrauiry or Occupations. By J, T. 
Arlidge, M.D., F.R.C.P. London: Percival & Co. 
WHATEVER may be said about the decay of creeds 
and the danger to morals which may follow, no one 
can fail to be convinced of our signal advance in one 
department of morals, namely, in human sympathy 
and brotherhood. Let who will read the various 
evidence of the toil and wretchedness of factory 
hands, and of the debasing conditions of many kinds 
of labour half a century ago, he must realise that 
an astonishing improvement has taken place in these 
conditions during our own generation. Public 
opinion, and the legislation which public opinion 
has demanded, have rather undergone conversion 
than merely progressed; we have not only taken 
such action as a reasonable rule of life has dictated, 
but we have become personally more sensitive to the 
needs and pains of our fellow men, and have come 
nearer to them. Yet there remains much, very 
much, to be done. Dr. Arlidge is not one of those 
who fly to legislation to secure all ends. He wisely 
reminds us that legislative enactments are con- 
tinually overmatched by ignorance, prejudice and 
selfishness. The State, he says, cannot be the uni- 
versal parent; it cannot preserve all occupied 
persons from harm, nor can it choose the place 
and kind of work for each: careful inquiry by 
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competent observers into the conditions of handi- 
crafts is yet far from being exhausted, and educa- 
tion comes but slowly behind the footsteps of the 
reformer. However, as the status of the labourer 
is raised and our knowledge of the subject is in- 
creased, the claims of a higher standard of life and 
the teachings of common-sense will give substance 
to the skeleton of the law. 

The temperance and restraint which distin- 
guish Dr. Arlidge’s treatment of a subject which 
has commanded his attention during the greater 
part of his professional life give the greater im- 
pressiveness to the words of grave comment which 
find their due place here and there in his pages. 
And few are so impressive as his warnings that 
the dangers and brutalities of certain occupations 
are in great measure what the labourer chooses to 
make them. Workmen engaged in noxious or 
dangerous trades are too often willing to lead a 
short life and a merry one. The conditions which 
secure to them high wages for low orders of skill, 
and thus provide them with the means of vicious 
and reckless indulgence, are for them too often 
advantages to be defended, and not evils to be 
combated. Thus the best efforts of masters to in- 
troduce improvements are liable to misconstruction, 
and to be met by secret resistance. As, also, these 
conditions of work tend more and more to degrade 
the worker, reforms can only be effected gradually 
and from above, as it were, in spite of him. Again, 
such labourers, as their physical and moral nature 
suffers, recede from civilised life and manners, lose 
more and more their self-respect, and, herding 
together, are deprived of the benefits of inter- 
course with those better off than themselves. In 
the worst cases, such as of those occupied in the 
making of chloride of lime, and the male and female 
workers engaged in the manufacture of white-lead, 
these evils are especially manifest; but it must 
not be forgotten that, in their degree, they are 
inseparable from all kinds of occupations which are 
rough or injurious, or which tend to separate the 
workman from other classes of society. Indeed, the 
labourers in any simple work, who are open to hire 
by any master who has orders on hand and promises 
better pay, tend to become a nomadic and irre- 
sponsible tribe. 

The author of this volume is the last person to 
assume that his labours are final; on the contrary, 
it is not one of his least merits that he indicates to 
the reader those directions in which information 
and investigation are deficient. On the other 
hand, the materials here brought together are 
very extensive, and, if rather miscellaneous, are 
as complete as the state of knowledge permits at 
this time. Moreover, although the author, with 
unusual modesty, avoids any reference to his own 
personal observations, save in the instances where 
personal testimony must be adduced, yet there is 
scarcely a page which reads as a second-hand com- 
pilation, and the reader feels that he is in the hands 
of one who has himself witnessed that, or most of 
that, which he describes. To medical men, to local 
authorities, and to statesmen the book contains 
abundant information and much cautious balancing 
of evidence, accidental factors and statistics; it is 
written in a lucid and unaffected, if occasionally 
somewhat careless, style, and with remarkable 
freedom from sermons and other digressions. It is 
impossible for us in this place to do more than touch 
upon a few points which seem to be generally inter- 
esting or bear upon current matters of discourse. 

Members of the public who desire length of days 
must elect to live in the country (for much so-called 
“trade-made disease is, in reality, town-made dis- 
ease”); they must, if possible, be clergymen, or, if 
conscience forbid, then agricultural labourers, though 
in these length of life too often means prolonged 
enjoyment of rheumatism; or, again, they may be 
gardeners, nurserymen, or, if they will undertake 
not to drink, farmers or graziers. 

The health of clerks in towns, though not yet 








excellent, is looking up—an improvement due probably 
to the fashion of “ wheeling” and like means of out- 
door exercise. The statistics of town labourers give 
deplorable results, but under this head are included 
all sorts of wastrels. Dr. Arlidge, however, repeats 
the thrice-told tale that the maintenance of a fair stan- 
dard of health and life in town labour depends upon a 
constant immigration from the country. He assures 
us that outdoor labour in the country, so far from 
being injurious to women, even to pregnant women, 
is positively beneficial to them, though it may be 
harmful to girls about the age of puberty, to whom 
damp and wet may be injurious. The drawbacks to 
rural work are not its essential conditions, but the 
miserable wages and homes; these, we are glad to be 
assured, are, on the whole, improving. These facts 
will be useful to those persons who exclaim against 
the depopulation of rural districts; who have, how- 
ever, to remember that depopulation of the country 
and aggregation in towns are movements which 
have proved irresistibleinall nations from the timesof 
Chaldzea and Mesopotamia to the present day. Let 
us hope, nevertheless, that it may be given to the 
Liberal party to find the remedy. Meanwhile, the 
apparent waste is excessive, and even alarming. The 
degeneration of the town workmen is, however, con- 
stantly concealed by theimmigration of country people, 
who keep up the average of life; in one large class 
of town workmen Dr. Arlidge estimates the rural 
influx at about one-seventh of the whole number 
employed. 

We naturally turn, at this day of Eight Hours 
Bills, to the section on coal-mining. We are told 
that, in respect of the darkness, this occupation is 
not injurious; it is pointed out, moreover, that the 
health of the horses which live altogether under- 
ground is good. It seems to us, however, that there 
is a mental element in the case of the human worker 
which must not be left out of account. Be this as it 
may, the life-average of the coal-miner is surprisingly 
good, the mortality being only slightly greater than 
that of agriculturists. This is a surprising and 
striking result concerning the occupation in itself. 
The picture, however, changes when we turn to deaths 
from all causes, for, if deaths by accident be included, 
the mortality rises rapidly. We are not only shocked 
by the terrific effects of occasional large explosions, but 
the author also reminds us that these events, terrible 
as they are, account for fewer deaths by far than 
the number due to constantly recurring smaller 
accidents, such as falls of the roof and the like, 
which kill men singly, and are never heard of 
beyond the pit-village. It is a curious observation, 
and one not quite satisfactorily explained, that even 
where coal-miners and lead-miners live in the same 
or neighbouring districts, the latter are readily dis- 
tinguishable from the former by their sickly aspect, 
and present a higher death-rate, which is due chiefly 
to pulmonary disease. The present writer can fully 
corroborate Dr. Arlidge’s opinion that the collier is 
very commonly subject to a somewhat peculiar ail- 
ment of a prolonged and obstinate course, symptoms 
of which are sallowness, dyspepsia, nervous depres- 
sion, and debility, without discoverable local disease. 

The author's report on Lancashire factory hands 
is less favourable than might be supposed, consider- 
ing the comparatively high standard of education 
and intelligence among them and the improved 
sanitation of their towns. Yet the health of their 
children is much below the average; nay, the 
average of the children in the superior class of these 
operatives is below the ordinary average. This 
statement is based upon information obtained from 
local medical men. “The promising child of ten 
becomes the lean and sallow person of thirteen,” and 
thus the whole population is stunted and ill-favoured. 
“Out of two thousand, but_ sixteen persons were 
handsome, and most of these sixteen were Irish.” 
It should be remembered that the characters of 
race must be considered here, but the author thinks 
that the deterioration is due less to living in towns 
than to the heat, impurity and dust of the air in the 
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factories. The woollen districts, in which these 
conditions are more favourable, present a healthier 
people. 

Hard muscular labour exerted under fairly favour- 
able conditions does not seem to be harmful ; whether 
intellectual labour be more injurious is hard to say, 
as sO Many cross causes intervene and are not easy 
to eliminate, such as worry, sedentary habits and 
the like. 

One of the graver lessons, however, which the 
author enforces is that retail trade is a very un- 
wholesome mode of life. He does not hesitate to 
impress upon us that this business makes no call 
upon the intellectual faculties, and on the moral side 
appeals only to the low motive of pecuniary gain. 
Buying and selling is a dull routine, though far from 
exempt from anxiety and disappointment, and, being 
unrelieved by any influence of external nature or 
of social co-operation, leads to sluggish habits and 
to self-indulgence. Thus tissues degenerate and 
death is premature. The present writer has, farther, 
observed with apprehension that, as competition 
increases, the business—even of merchants and larger 
traders—becomes a more and more incessant pursuit 
of pettier gains and more and more exclusive of 
leisure and vigour for higher ends. 

In respect of temperance, Dr. Arlidge notes that, 
during heavy muscular exertion, puddlers, smiths, 
glass-blowers and the like, have for the most part 
learnt to discard alcoholic drinks, but he fears they 
imbibe them as freely as ever when work is over. 

We have no space to pursue the many other 
matters of importance opened out in the pages 
before us. We have not even touched upon the 
mischief of dust, in its worst forms so destructive to 
grinders, to potters, and others by a kind of sub- 
inflammatory non-tubercular pulmonary consump- 
tion. We must, however, add that the author 
points out that in less degrees the maleficent factor 
of dust enters into the conditions of many kinds of 
occupation where its importance has scarcely been 
suspected. 

The public will be comforted to hear that although 
“aniline” is an “active poison,” and injurious to 
aniline workers, yet that “aniline dyes,” if free 
from arsenic and from undecomposed aniline, are in 
all respects harmless. One more comforting con- 
clusion we may quote—namely, that fine work does 
not injure normal eyes, if schoolroom or workroom 
be properly lighted. 

In conclusion, a book of this kind cannot be 
cheerful reading, but it is made more melancholy by 
the author's assumption throughout that the degrada- 
tions brought on by avoidable, or as yet unavoid- 
able, conditions of labour are hereditary, and tend 
to a degradation of the race. This may be so, but, 
in face of the arguments of Weismann and his 
followers, it cannot be assumed; the probability 
seems, indeed, rather to lie on the other side. So 
much the more hopeful is the path of reform. 


MR. LE GALLIENNE AND MR. SYMONS. 
Enxoutsn Porms By Richard Le Gallienne. London: Elkin 
Mathews & John Lane. 
Sttuovertes. By Arthur Symons. (Same Publishers. 


In Mr. Le Gallienne’s poems we have a fresher, 
sweeter sound than has been heard for some time. 
Sweetness is the most noticeable characteristic; 
sweetness, apt to swoon away into low cries of 
delight. In such poems as “Hesperides” and 
“ Newra’s Hair” the attempt to give more direct 
expression to inarticulate feelings that are generally 
translated into the conventional love-song may be 
resented by self-styled robust people ; the “ Epithala- 
mium,” the very daring, full-voiced “To my Wife, 
Mildred,” with some of the writing in “Paolo and 
Francesca” are calculated to rouse the ire of those 
who would girdle poetry with any zone but that of 
Cytherea, and to make all the Master Gabriel 
Harveys curl the lip. But the ingenuous reader, who 
has a soul above theories, who does not overfeed, 





and whose nerves are not stale with too much 
tobacco or too much alcohol, may very well find in 
many of Mr. Le Gallienne’s pages the exquisite utter- 
ance of an honest, strong-hearted personal feeling, 
such as Spenser sang in his “Epithalamium.” We 
do not mean that there is any imitation of Spenser, 
even although “Paolo and Francesca” is written in 
the Spenserian stanza: if it is too soon to say that 
Mr. Le Gallienne has an authentic note, it is quite 
certain that he looks in his heart and writes. We 
quote the first stanza of “ Autumn” as a specimen 
of Mr. Le Gallienne’s poetry, hardly at his best, but 
because it makes a seasonable quotation, and is very 
good :— 

“The vear grows still again, the surging wake 

Of full-sailed Summer folds its furrows up, 
As after passing of an argosy 
Old silence settles back upon the sea, 
And ocean grows as placid as a cup. 
Spring, the young morn, and Summer the strong noon, 
Have dreamed and done, and died for Autumn's sake ; 
Autumn that finds not for a loss so dear 
Solace in stack and garner hers too soon— 
Autumn, the faithful widow of the year.” 
The stately couplet italicised conveys its meaning 
richly ; it is loaded ore. Imagination is stronger 
in Mr. Gallienne’s verses than observation, though 
the latter is keen too. He belongs to the order of 
singers, and would, perhaps, be inclined to say with an 
older writer, “Sing sweet enough, and you are a 
poet.” Mr. Symons, on the contrary, might perhaps 
say, “See with an open mind, and you are a poet ;” 
at any rate, he seems to have his fancy well in hand, 
for if he is lacking in the fervour of Mr. Le Gallienne, 
he is more master of his material. 

“ Silhouettes” is hardly a good title for these 
momentary moods, these memories of nights and 
days, of seas and skies, and men and women. Take 
the first one—“ After Sunset at Dieppe ”- 

“ The sea lies quieted beneath 
The after-sunset flush 
That leaves upon the heaped grey clouds 
The grape’s faint purple blush. 
“ Pale, from a little space in heaven 
Of delicate ivory, 
The sickle-moon and one gold star 

Look down upon the sea.”’ 
Here is a very beautiful harmony in purple and 
gold, reminding us of almost anything else in pic- 
torial art except a silhouette. “Pastels” would 
have been much more suggestive of the contents of 
the book ; “Short Poems” would have been a better 
title still. Among the fifty-six poems, there are 
many that reach perfection of form, but the effect 
of the whole is even greater than that of the best 
work. Distinction is sustained throughout; very 
seldom a jarring note is struck; and we lay down 
the book with the satisfaction which comes from 
the contemplation of the work of an accomplished 
craftsman. Mr. Symons, in “Silhouettes,” has made 
a very great advance on his first volume. He has 
learnt restraint; and, although he attempts nothing 
that he cannot do, he finds his subject everywhere. 
Impressionism—Mr. Symons will be called an im- 
pressionist—is, we think, often misunderstood. We 
fail to see how poetic art can be other than im- 
pressionistic. Thus, to generalise, Shakespeare was 
an impressionist: his soul took and reproduced an 
impression of the whole world of men; and Words- 
worth was an impressionist: his soul took and 
reproduced an impression of nature. The depth 
and fineness of the impression made by a seal depends 
upon the heat, quality, and abundance of the wax. 
There are souls like wafers which can receive only a 
very slight print, which would be burst asunder by 
the heavy signet of a great passion; and it is the 
wafers that have brought impres-ionism into dis- 
repute, making believe that the faint mark of which 
they are capable is the only art. Mr. Symons is an 
impressionist who takes, who endures, more than a 
passing touch, who is evidently willing to encounter 
the full pressure of life; in “ Emmy” and “ The Old 
Labourer” we think rather of deeply-cut intaglios 
than of the sign upon a seal. 
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FICTION. 
Tue Ivory Gare. By Walter Besant. Three vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 
CuILpReEN or THE Guetto. By I. Zangwill. London : W. Heinemann. 


Mr. BESANT seems to have quite decided to give the 
typical English girl and the masterful hero a rest. 
Both in a collection of stories, recently noticed in 
these columns, and in “ The Ivory Gate” there is a 
strong interest shown in some strange mental 
problems, some variations from the normal. There 
is a love-story in “ The Ivory Gate,” but love is not 
the motive of the book. The novel turns upon a 
secret, and shows us throughout that Mr. Besant is 
one of those fortunates who find fresh material. A 
short time ago a certain firm of publishers sent out 
a three-volume novel for review; the novel itself 
was a poor book, of no importance, but with it came 
a request from the publisher that the reviewer 
would not reveal the secret on which the book 
turned. This was hard on the reviewer, because 
the secret was just the most weak and exasperating 
thing in the novel. Mr. Besant’s publishers have 
sent us no such injunction; but we are not going to 
tell the secret of “The Ivory Gate.” The reader 
guesses it just at the right moment; the revelation to 
the characters of the story is unduly delayed. <A per- 
fectly natural course of action on the part of certain 
characters in the book would have led to discovery 
long before: and even Mr. Besant’s skill cannot 
prevent this thought from occurring to the mind 
of the reader. The weakness lies not in the 
secret itself, but in the postponement of the 
climax. One has become rather shy of telling Mr. 
Besant that any story of his is impossible. The 
kind of marvel which he describes here certainly 
occurs; as it happens, a somewhat similar case has 
come within the present writer’s experience. But 
even the marvellous has its limits. The novelist 
who deals with heredity or hypnotism—Mr. Besant 
in this instance is dealing with neither—often 
forgets this. We doubt very much whether the 
marvel of “The Ivory Gate” is possible to such 
extent without discovery. As far as the originality 
of the book is concerned, it may possibly have been 
suggested by one novel by Mr. Francillon or by 
another by Mr. Stevenson; but we cannot believe 
that it was suggested or influenced by either; a 
perfectly satisfactory account of its genesis is, as a 
matter of fact, given in the dedicatory letter. Mr. 
Besant is a popular novelist; but he shows here an 
artist’s appreciation of whimsical contrast, and an 
artist’s skill in the delineation of character. With 
the help of the scientist he has enlarged his borders, 
and found ivesh ground on which to work. He 
writes still with the good feeling which he has 
always shown and with something of the old 
geniality. In spite of the postponement of the 
climax, which is a fault and involves another fault, 
we are inclined to think “ The Ivory Gate” worthy 
of the past reputation of Mr. Besant and indicative 
of future development. 

Mr. Zangwill’s “ Children of the Ghetto” is a re- 
markable book. It is not easy to find a parallel to 
it. We do not know of any other novel which deals 
so fully and so authoritatively with Judwa in 
modern London. To the Englishman of the West 
End the book comes as a revelation of a nation 
which, more than any other nation in the world, 
has been misunderstood. It is full of actuality; the 
Jews of the East End stand before us. Their sordid- 
ness and their generosity, their fierce romance and 
horrible squalor, their fervent religious spirit en- 
chained by the chilliest observances ; their wonderful 
talent for adapting the nineteenth century to 
traditions from epochs long dead—all are presented 
here, without mercy, without prejudice, we think, 
but with unquestionable conviction and dramatic 
power. The latter part of the novel deals rather 
with the more wealthy and western Jew. He is not, 
perhaps, much better understood than the other. 
He is always with us but rarely of us. “I always 





deny I’m a Jew,” says one of the characters, who 
calls himself Graham in place of his real name— 
Abrahams. He is asked how he can justify him- 
self; this is his reply :— 

“Because it would be a lie to say I was (a Jew). It would be to 
produce a false impression. The conception of a Jew in the mind of 
the average Christian is a mixture of Fagin, Shylock, Rothschild, and 
the caricatures of the American comic papers. I am certainly not like 
that, and I’m not going to tell a lie Ase pone Iam. In conversation 
always think of your audience. It takes two to make a truth... . 
To call myself Abrahams would be to live a daily lie. I am not a bit 
like the picture called up by Abrahams. Graham is a far truer ex- 
pression of myself,” 

He further urges that there is no reason why he 
should make a martyr of himself in order to correct 
the popular idea of Abrahams. He was “ an avowed 
infidel in a world where avowal is the only sin.” 
He was also aman of epigrams. “ Finance fascin- 
ates. ... Long after Judaism has ceased to exist, 
excellent gentlemen will be found regulating its 
finances.” “Scratch the Christian and you find the 
pagan—spoiled.” Heserves tolighten to some extent 
the gloom of the book. He is not the hero, but he is 
interesting. 

Mr. Zangwill has had the humour to include in 
his novel an imaginary review, much of which might 
have been written of the book itself. It is severe, 
and not just, but we can imagine that it might have 
been written. To estimate the book fairly is not 
easy. According to the popular conception of what 
a novel should be, the “Children of the Ghetto” is 
certainly not a good novel. The stage is over- 
crowded, and the hero and heroine consequently 
lose in importance and interest. It is not, indeed, so 
much a novel as a series of pictures of Jewish life, 
powerfully and dramatically drawn, and appearing 
to be based on intimate knowledge. The chapter 
headed “ The Prodigal Son” in the third volume is 
a fine piece of grim pathos. There are details which 
it would be better to alter in a future edition; but, 
judged as a whole, the “ Children of the Ghetto” is 
a strong and remarkable book. 


AGAINST PROTECTION. 

InpustriAL Freepom: A Srupy rm Poritics. By B. R. Wise, late 
Attorney-General of New South Wales. London: Cassell & Co, 
Mr. Wise possesses exceptional advantages for writing a 
treatise on Free Trade, for, after a training in economic science 
under one of the ablest exponents ef the historical school, his 
politieal experiences in New South Wales have given him an 


‘insight into the intricacies of Protectionist arguments to which 


few Englishmen can lay claim. The present work has grown 
out of a pamphlet whieh was written under the supervision of 
Arnold Toynbee (though owing to a series of mischances it was 
never published), and the influence of Toynbee is clearly 
discernible in the chapter on “ Free Trade and Laissez Faire,” 
in which the author contends that the postulates on which the 
deductive science was founded are vail only in the sphere of 
production (including exchange) so that in matters connected 
with distribution political economy furnishes no argument 
against State control. To the majority of readers, however, 
this portion of the work will probably be less interesting than 
Part LV., entitled, “The Political Argument,” to which the three 
preceding parts may be regarded as to some extent an intro- 
duction. ost “ Nationalist” writers and orators are conscious 
of their weakness on the economic side—very few would contend 
that Protection can lead to an immediate increase of wealth— 
but the social and political arguments with which they seek to 
bolster up their cause are at first sight extremely plausible, and 
there can be no doubt that many intelligent and influential men 
in our own colonies, as well as in America and on the Continent, 
honestly believe in them. Mr, Wise groups them under four 
heads, treating successively of the “Infant Industry,” 
“ Diversification of Industry,” “ Home Market,” and “ Pauper 
Labour” arguments—an arrangement which is more or less 
chronological. For, although they are often put forward con- 
currently, there is, as the author shows, a certain law in the 
order of their development. After unravelling with much skill 
the web of fallacies of which each “ argument ” is composed, he 
has subjected them in turn to the test of experience as well as of 
a priori reasoning, and his conclusions bear the stamp of a 
perfectly unbiassed and also a singularly acute and well- 
informed mind. In his concluding chapter Mr. Wise shows 
that, even if the arguments he has annihilated could be success- 
fully maintained, the price paid for Protection would still be too 
high, since it creates inequalities among different classes, 
destroys the motives of self-reliance, and fosters national 
antagonism and political corruption. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Last year there died in harness, at the early age of forty-eight, 
a brave and noble man, who gave himself without stint to the 
work of the ministry in the dark places of the earth. “ James 
Gilmour of Mongolia ” was a perfervid Scotchman aflame with 
missionary zeal, of scholarly tastes, abundant common-sense, 
brusque manners, and tender heart. He was little more than a 
youth when he went, at the bidding of the London Missionary 
Society, to China perhaps the most diffieult field in the world 
for a Christian Evangelist. He arrived in Pekin in 1870, and 
at once, with characteristic enthusiasm, began to wrestle with 
the formidable difficulties which the Chinese language presents 
to Western minds. His suecess in this direction was remark- 
able, and as soon as he came into direct touch with the people he 
won their confidence by practical deeds of kindness, as well as 
by words of sympathy and hope. He had picked up, before 
starting for the East, some medical knowledge, and he was able 
in this way to play the part of a veritable good Samaritan to 
those in sickness and pain—although, at the same time, he never 
lost sight of his special work; and nothing in this book is more 
beautiful than the sustained and, indeed, the ever-deepening, 
enthusiasm of a man who spent many years of his life in almost 
complete isolation. Few parts of the world are even now less 
known than Mongolia, that vast and sterile territory which 
constitutes the greatest dependency of the Chinese Empire; 
but when Gilmour went forth twenty years ago single-handed 
to evangelise its wandering tribes there was hardly so much as 
a rift in the cloud of obscurity which brooded over the land. 
Nothing daunted, however, by difficulties which would have 
taxed the faith and beggared the resources of a man in whose 
nature faith and courage were not supreme, Gilmour set himself 
to acquire the colloquial speech of the people, and, in order to 
disarm their suspicions, he adopted their dress, shared their 
privations, and became to all outward seeming one of them- 
selves. The indomitable resolution of the man was tried in 
almost every conceivable way, but he had put his hand to the 
plough and he refused to look back. He had his fits of de- 
pression, but in the darkest hour in his lonely life he never 
indulged in self-pity or lost confidence in the ultimate triumph 
of the cause which had driven him, “ bound in the spirit,” into 
the desert of Mongolia. Mr. Lovett was a college friend of 
James Gilmour, and in these pages he is content to allow the 
companion of his youth to speak for himself ; he has, in fact, done 
just enough, and no more, in the way of sympathetic comment 
and biographical allusion, than was absolutely necessary, and 
for the rest this hero, as missionary, tells his own story in letters 
and journals which are full of artless pathos, dry humour, manly 
resolution, and a spiritual fervour which ran like a deepening 
stream till death came suddenly to a workman who certainly 
had no need to be ashamed. People who shrink from missionary 
biographies because they are afraid that they will be confronted 
with morbid sentiment, unctuous commonplace, and dulness of 
the kind which is supposed to be edifying, ought, in common 
fairness, to read this book, for they will find themselves brought 
face to face in its pages with a frank, genial, honest man, who, 
without the least parade of self-sacrifice, lived the saintly life in 
a spiritual atmosphere which to him seemed as cold and dark as 
an arctic winter. 

We are not surprised to find that “ Annals of a Fishing 
Village” has just appeared in a new edition. It is a book 
which interprets with homely but real art the poetry of Nature, 
as well as the manners and speech of quiet folk, who gather from 
life much more happiness than the “‘ madding crowd ”’ is apt to 
suppose. These sketches are transcripts from life—a phase of 
life which only a “ son of the marshes” understands, and with 
which tourists and strangers cannot intermeddle. There are 
nooks and corners of England-—even in this age, when local 
customs and time-honoured traditions have a hard struggle for 
existence—where old-world ideas still linger, and old-fashioned 
simplicity and courtesy throw a glamour over daily intercourse 
and lowly tasks. The self-taught naturalist who wrote the notes 
from which these annals of a quiet life have been skilfully 
fashioned proves himself once more to be a keen observer of sky 
and sea, and a genuine and whole-hearted lover of an outdoor 
life. Quaint reflections creep at times into his vivid desecrip- 
tions of the primitive society of sequestered villages, and some- 





* James Grumour or Moncoria: His Diarres, Lerrers, anp REPORTS. 
Edited and arranged by Richard Lovett, M.A., Author of “ Nor- 
wegian Pictures,’ etc. Portraits and Illustrations. London: The 
Religious Tract Society. Demy 8vo. 

ANNALS OF A Fisuine VitiaGe. Drawn from the notes of “ A Son of 
the Marshes." Edited by J. A. Owen, New edition. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood & Sons. Crown 8vo. 
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times his obiter dicta are both felicitous and suggestive. We 
do not prize our books to-day, he thinks, as they were prized 
when he was young, and books—to village lads, at least—were 
few; nor have we time to make what is good and beautiful and 
true in them our own, through lack of leisure, for now “life is 
overcrowded—there is ‘no room in the inn’ for many a heavenly 
visitant.”” The prose of this book presents as minute and realistic 
a picture of village life as the poetry of Crabbe, and in that fact, 
rather than in any chance moralisings, its charm consists. 

There have been a good many “ Queer Stories from Russia” 
of late, but this new budget of fourteen is not on that account 
superfluous. The lights and shadows of student-life in the 
cities, and peasant-life in the villages of the Czar’s vast domains, 
are revealed in these often dramatic, and always picturesque, 
tales. Russia is still under the iron heel of oppression, and men 
and women who dare to think for themselves, either on polities 
or religion, must be prepared for hatred and suspicion, and, in 
many cases, even active persecution. These stories—evidently 
the outcome of close observation—help the reader to understand 
the revolutionary forees which are at work in the Northern 
Empire. They are written with blended simplicity and 
strength, and the incidents which they describe show us as in a 
mirror the warring elements which are at work in modern 
Russian society. 

Gallant little Wales determined a year or two ago to 
establish a Triennial Musical Festival, and Cardiff having been 
selected as the place for this new departure, the first was held last 
month in that busy seaport. At first there was considerable 
apathy with regard to the project. and this arose in part from 
the circumstance that the Eisteddfod is rightly cherished with 
patriotic pride, and there were some who urged that a national 
festival was more likely to narrow rather than to enlarge the 
Welsh musical spirit. One of the earliest advocates of a 
musical festival in Wales was Dr. Parry, the distinguished 
Welsh composer, whose “Saul of Tarsus” oceupied a place of 
honour last month in the programme at Cardiff. This book 
describes, with a good deal of animation, the progress of the 
movement, and it also gives a detailed account of the festival 
itself, as well as its local surroundings. There is truth in the 
assertion that music in Wales has been hitherto treated like a 
favourite child—spoilt too much at home, and never sent to 
schovl. The love of music amounts to a passion in the 
Principality, but what the people need is to be led out of the 
bondage of provincialism by discipline and the study of masters 
of European renown. A capital start has been made this 
autumn at Cardiff with classic compositions of Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Berlioz, Wagner, Dvorik, and other great 
musicians, and doubtless the Cardiff Festival of 1895 will be 
hailed not merely with local but with national enthusiasm. 

“ Animals’ Rights” is the title of a curious but cleverly 
written little book, which avowedly seeks to prove that the 
coming realisation of human rights will inevitably bring in its 
train the tardier, but not less certain, realisation of the rights of 
the lower races. Nearly sixty years ago bull-haiting and cock- 
fighting were prohibited, and most people, we think, will agree 
with Mr. Salt that it is high time that all worrying of tame or 
captured animals—whether of the stag turned out from a cart, 
the rabbit from a sack, or the pigeon from a cage—should be 
interpreted as an equivalent for “ baiting,” and be thus brought 
within the scope of the prohibitive measures inscribed in the 
statute-book. Many will differ from him in the demand which 
he makes for the total and unqualified suppression of vivisection ; 
but everybody who is at all acquainted with the subject will at 
least admit that the horrors of Atlantic cattle-ships eall loudly 
in the name of mercy for public attention. There is a good deal 
in this book with which we do not profess to sympathise, but the 
spirit in which it is written is admirable; and if some of the 
arguments advanced are sentimental and far-fetched, the reason- 
ing of the book, as a whole, is not of a kind to warrant contempt. 

We have received the concluding instalments of the “ Bijou 
Byron,” and they contain Cantos IV. to XVI. of “ Don Juan.” 
As usual, the notes are brief and pointed, and the dainty volumes 
are of a most convenient size and yet are clearly prin 
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